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My Morning Mirstrel 


By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


N SACKCLOTH clad, from hill and plain, 
The day advances, bathed in tears ; 
But music stirs my sluggish ears, — 
A robin singing in the rain ! 
I rise, and in the dull gray light 

I see him, from my window-seat, 

The leafless branches ’neath his feet 
Half hid by lingering mists of night. 
Against his draggled front, forlorn, 

The chill March breezes moan and sigh ; 

But still, with head uplifted high, 

He carols bravely to the morn. 
Then I, who listen, feel a gloow— 

A quick thanksgiving—touch my heart ; 

The veil is rent, the mists depart, 
Again the vernal zephyrs blow. 

While with the song, from everywhere, 
A sudden flush of Spring descends, 
And, even as the singer ends, 

Sweet breath of blossoms fills the air. 

O ruby-throated minstrel mine, 

I bless the dawn that gave thee birth, 

And set the tenderest chord of earth 


Within that sturdy breast of thine ! 
Norristown, Pa. 
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Lvditorial 


Serving Without Unselfishness seeks no human rec- 
_ Recognition ognition. To do good to those 
who do not appreciate it, to serve those who will 
never even know by whom the service was rendered, 
are marks of true unselfishness. Whether our ser- 
ice is recognized or not is of small consequence. 
But it is of consequence for us to make sure that 
ur service is freely rendered without thought of 
Ognition, 








. 


Attacks that | Unending conflict is one of the few 


Never Cease things we can be sure of. Conquer 


as we may, work as we may, pray as we may, Satan 
is indefatigable. He sees to it that no man, woman, 
or child, is left free from his attacks. And the higher 
we climb, with God's help, the more surely must we 
count upon these attentions from the powers of 
darkness. After Christ had successfully met the on- 
slaughts of the Evil One in the wilderness, Satan 
‘*departed from him /or a season."’ 
of God was not exempt from renewed attacks. 


Even the Son 
But, 
thanks be to Him, we may confidently count upon 
all the strength that is meeded to continue the fight 


to a victorious end. 
x 


Fear as to results need never deter 
We have 
Our work is to do as 


Constructive 
Power of Right us from doing right. 
nothing to do with results. 
we are bidden of God, and to leave the rest with 
him. Wemay-be tempted to forsake the line of right 
at one critical point or another, not feeling quite 
safe in following the line where it would seem to lead. 
But to trust God is far better. 
man has said: ‘‘ Make up your mind what is right 
as a business policy, and follow it. 


is always constructive.’’ 


Asa Christian business 


I believe right 
Such sturdy and fearless 
adherence to the line of right needed on 
every hand. And, after all, why should any one 
ever fear the consequences of doing right ? 


is 
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An Easy It may be better to do an easy 
Difficulty thing well than a difficult thing 
badly. In fact, the doing of an easy thing in the 


very best way is difficult. High-class musicians 
know that the half-expert aspirant to musical honors 
who appears for the first time in public is very likely 
to attempt to render a complex and “‘ difficult ’’ 
composition, and therefore usually renders it inade- 
quately, if not badly. If, however, the ambitious 
tyro would take a very simple composition, and essay 
to render it so- ably that the audience would be 
astonished to find how much could be brought out 
of such a simple thing, he would find that he had a 
real difficulty to conquer. This would be more to 
his credit than the mediocre rendering of a complex 
work suited only to the master hand, There is no 
limit to the possibility of human achievement, but 
not every one is capable of demonstrating this fact 


simply and unostentatiously. Yet it is worth trying. 


% 


If a child is alone in the dark, it is 
inthe Dark = likely to be afraid. This is natural, 
but childish. But a child is not afraid in the dark_ 
while it feels its mother’s or its father’s strong arms 
encircling it. 


Feeling Safe 


It feels safe, even though dangers 
This is natural, but childlike. All of us 
have childish ways, of whatever age we are. All of 
us ought to be child-like, in feeling safe in the en- 
circling and protecting arms of our Father in heaven. 
When the Syrian host was about Elisha and his ser- 
vant, 


are near. 


the servant was afraid, but Elisha was not. 


Elisha felt his Father’s arms about him, and was se- 


cure. The servant was in the dark, and felt no 


Elisha was child-like. The servant 
‘* Alas, my master! how shall -we 
said the servant. 


encircling arms. 
was childish. 

do?”’ ‘* Fear not,’’ said Elisha ; 
‘*for they that be with us are more than they that 
with them.’’ Then Elisha prayed that God 
would open the servant’s eyes, and God did so, 
Both Elisha and the servant then saw that a mighty 
host was round about them in the air, for their pro- 
tection. If our eyes of faith were open, as the chil- 
dren of God, we should see, in every time of peril, 


be 


an invincible host as of horses and chariots of fire, 
guarding us from harm. The trouble is that we are 
so often childish and afraid in the dark, when we 
ought to be child-like, with open eyes of faith, as- 
** As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lerd 


sured of safety in God’s encircling arms. 


is round about his people from henceforth even for 
ever,*° 
% 
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Taking One’s Self Too Seriously 


HE natural man is born with a wrong personal 

astronomy. As he grows more spiritual there 
happens to him what happened to the world when it 
reluctantly gave up its old prestige of being the cen- 
ter of the solar system, accepted the Copernican 
theory, and consented to a place on the edge of 
things, —the place it had always really had. 

We all laugh at Brother Jasper, with his frank 
avowal of belief that the sun do move; but Brother 
Jasper only holds on a large scale and in relation to 
planets what we hold as to ourselves and other per- 
sons. ‘That the Copernican theory, however, is 
gradually leaking down into human relations, we 
may detect from the current phrase, ‘‘ There are 


’ 


others.”’ Current phrases are a sort of unnoticed 
text-book by which the human race gets educated 
without knowing it. 

To many people it will without doubt seem almost 
irreligious to say that one could possibly take him- 
self too seriously. ‘These are just the people who 
need this idea. If they insist upon Bible evidence 
for it, let them take the case of Elijah, who was en- 
during all manner of distress by thinking that he 
alone was left to save Israel. 

It is nothing against this truth that it may be mis- 
appropriated by the idler and the cynic. The same 
is true of almost every saving truth,—there is always 
a chance that the wrong man will get hold of it; but 
that ought not to prevent us from urging it upon the 
man who most it, and that is usually the 
man who has taken an earnest part in bettering the 
world. 


needs 


Naturally a man sees things only as they relate to 
himself ; spiritually he sees them in relation to a 
larger system, and so does not have to intrude him- 
self at every step of the process. When we first 
begin to go into society, we imagine ourselves the 
beheld of all observers. We imagine everybody is 
noticing everything we do. It is a great emancipa- 
tion to find out, later on, that nobody is paying us 
It 


half the attention we supposed. is told in con- 





Editor's Note.—This is the fifth of the announced series of 
editorials on ‘‘ Problems of Character Building.’' Others will 
follow. 
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nection with Tennyson, that, as a young man, he felt 
greatly embarrassed in company, until one day his 
brother said to him, ‘‘ Just try to think of some of 
Kepler’s star-patches, and you will get over all that.’’ 
Over-seriousness about one’s self is rather likely to 
abate on the entrance of star-patches ; and to get 
hold of them, and always keep a few by one, is a 
panacea for morbidness and over-seriousness about 
one’s self. It prevents our thinking too much of 
ourselves, and also makes others seem less for- 
midable. 

It is our hereditary misfortune that we are so 
placed as to see ourselves at only one angle. ‘This 
is a mutual universe, in which everybody has a 
share, and to others is usually given some knowledge 
of us which we can only get at by borrowing. ‘There 
is always a part of us which is better understood by 
somebody else. Shall we have the grace to admit 
it, and humbly go and borrow it, or shall wé stick to 
the old view, and believe it the whole thing, no 
matter how it torments us or facts refuse to square 
with it? 

We have only theoretically given in to the saving 
grace of humor until we begin to see the opportuni- 
ties of it in ourselves. The man who stops at mak- 
ing fun of other people has only gotten halfway into 
the possibilities of humor. We are all ridiculous, 
and we ought to get at least as much fun out of 
ourselves as others do. Shrewd and observing as we 
may be about the foibles of others, we are not yet 
trustworthy in our report of life till we have been 
able to joke heartily about ourselves. 
invincible. 


Then we are 


Nobody accomplishes all he intends to in this 
world, and, the longer he lives, the more moderate 
seems the share his efforts play in the complex 
movement of life. Not to accept the fact, and not 
to go on working all the more freely, is at bottom a 
defect in one’s sense of humor. There is great 
danger that one who has taken some work greatly to 
heart, or stood firmly for some favorite conviction, 
will come to identify the failure of his pet project 
with the failure of society in general, and fall into 
the delusion that, until society takes up with a ne- 
cessity so manifest to him, it is no use to do any 
more for society. ‘To be sure that one is right is 
fundamental in character; but once in awhile it is a 
good thing to drop our conviction altogether, leave 
it to itself, and go visiting among the things that 
other people think right with no less conviction than 
ourselves. Just as we are naturally disposed to 
make ourselves the whole story, so we do with our 
opinions, until we realize that we need a sense of 
proportion which is often nothing but a sense of 
humor. 

Cultivate also the habit of being a spectator, and 
looking at things objectively. ‘Try to see them as 
you might from another world, and without always 
intruding the personal question, ‘‘ What has this to 
do with me?’’ One will often see things as they 
are by dropping himself out of them for a little, and 
becoming temporarily irresponsible. ‘There are times 
when one can do nothing more,—times when one 
has done all that is possible, and nothing is achieved 
by worrying over the issue. It is over-serious to 
keep one’s mind on a thing all the time ; there is 
no undertaking and no truth but will be the worse 
for it. 
necessary to come out of it wholly at times as it is 
to be at other times wholly immersed and absorbed 
in it. 


To be master of anything, it is quite as 


Besides the duty to ourselves, we owe a du also 
to others. 
ing is such a constant embarrassment to our friends 
and neighbors, as the exaggerated selfhood we often 
carry among them. 
proportions, we may go about among them freely 
and happily and usefully. Yet that is not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural ; and it is the 


Nothing renders society so difficult, noth- 


Bringing this down to its proper 


wy 


art of a lifetime to find our place, and the paradox 
of life is to increase our place by reducing it. 


2% % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Twe Agres It is not to be expected that all com- 
While They Seem mentators will take the same view of 
to Disagree 4 Bible text. Their very differences, 
however, may be suggestive and stimulating. Fre- 
quently different lesson writers in these columns express 
diverse views on a Bible passage, and that is one gain 
in having different lesson writers. A reader must de- 
cide which leader to follow. But, again, readers some- 
times fail to perceive that different modes of expression 
merely give fresh emphasis to the same truth. This is 
evidently the case with a subscriber in New York City, 
who says : 


Enclosed are two clippings from The Sunday School Times of 
May 5, in the lesson on the Parable of the Sower. In Critical 
Notes, Professor M. B. Riddle says: ‘‘The purpose of the dis- 
course was to test the spiritual apprehension of the hearers (vs. 
10-17), not, as is often assumed, to simplify and illustrate the truth 
by familiar figures.'' In Notes for the Intermediate Teacher, Dr. 
A. E. Dunning says: ‘‘ Therefore he taught the multitude by 
word pictures, in order to attract their attention and to suggest 
thoughts which might lead them to become his disciples. To 
those who were already his disciples he explained the meaning of 
his pictures.’ Will you tell, in Notes on Open Letters, which is 
the more correct view ? 

There doesn’t seem to be any contradiction in those 
two statements. Each one is, in a sense, ‘‘ the more 
correct view.’’ The two are two entirely correct 
views. Dr. Dunning is correct in saying that the word 
pictures of the sower were likely to a¢/rac¢t the attention 
of the hearer, and to suggest thoughts that might lead 
one to become a follower of Jesus when all was under- 
stood. He doesn’t say, however, that the ordinary 
hearer of a parable will understand the truth meant, 
as if it were simplified and illustrated by statements 
within his comprehension. He says that even the dis- 
ciples needed to have the parable explained before they 
knew its meaning. Professor Riddle is correct in sug- 
gesting that it is a mistake to suppose that the parable is 
a simple form of putting spiritual truth, even though its 
use is good ‘‘to test the spiritual apprehension of the 
hearers.’ Attracting attention by a word picture is one 
thing ; being led in the right direction by a suggestion, 
the meaning of which is not fully understood, is another 
thing ; simplifying and illustrating truth by familiar fig- 
ures is yet another thing. And this suggests that read- 
ing over the lesson helps in The Sunday School Times 
needs to be followed up by studying them until their 
meaning is comprehended. Apparent differences will 
sometimes vanish in the light of such study. 
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If we could choose our own lot in life, 
and our surroundings, we fancy that 
it would be very easy to live as we 
ought to live. But situated as we are, and with the ob- 
stacles that we have to encounter day by day, it is difficult 
to maintain our Christian poise, or to retain all the time 
a quiet, trustful spirit. The trouble seems to be, not in 
us, but in that which is outside of us. That is the way 
that a great many look at it. This is illustrated by a 
young Christian in Ohio, who asks : 


Sliding Up-hill 
in Life 


How can one be a good, consecrated Christian who lives with a 
person who is constantly nagging at you, making fun of any good 
thought you utter, cutting you with sarcastic remarks, and even 
charging you with untruth? Being twenty-three years old, I feel 
that I have some right to freedom of will and action. Wrong 
motives are also assigned to many things that I do. “Living in 
such an atmosphere, can I make the right kind of Sunday-school 
teacher? Itis impossible for me to overcome my feelings at 
times, and when I hear of such lives as [certain prominent Chris- 
tian workers], which are utterly resigned, I am discouraged. I 
am anxious toJive right, and I do try to, but it is very hard. I 
hope that this letter will not be thrown aside, as I earnestly de- 
Sire an answer, and your answers are always so kind. 


How can your muscles grow strong without exercise ? 
How can you reach any hill-top without climbing? 
What is climbing but overcoming obstacles or hin- 
drances at every step? Did you ever know a man ora 
woman who slid or slipped up hill? Your position just 
now seems to be an ideal one for spiritual progress. At 
your age, and with your spirit, and with your compan- 
ions and surroundings as they are, you have a fine op- 
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portunity to be an example to those who know you or 
know of you. Teaching a Sunday-school class gives yeu 
a good opportunity to begin with. If you had any 
change for the better, it would probably be for the 
worse. What would you think of a missionary among 
the heathen who longed to be in the quiet and calm of 
a country New England church, so as to grow in grace? 
Would you think he showed the true missionary spirit in 
complaining because the heathen about him were hea- 
then? Why not count yourself a missionary just where 
you are? It is the spirit of Christ in the missionary, 
rather than anything he says to the heathen about their 
heathenism, that wins souls to Christ. What a field for 
mission work you are in! Every trait and quality of a 
good missionary seems to be called for there, and every 
gift and grace of the best missionary is to be had there 
for the asking—in faith. If God chose your lot for you, 
(and do you have any doubt on that point ?) you can be 
sure that it is the best lot in the universe he knows of to 
facilitate your Christian growth. There is the place for 
you to live a consecrated life, and to win by your spirit 
your opposers to your Saviour. Whether any one by 
and by writes the story of your triumph. over yourself 
and over your tormentors, God will know all about it, and 
that is enough for you. 


“2% % 


From Contributors 


The Editor is always willing to examine unsolicited manu- 
scripts. In view, however, of the great number that are regularly 
sent to him, he finds it necessary to ask the observance of the 
following conditions: Manuscripts should be typewritten. They 
should never be rolled, but sent folded or flat. They should con- 
tain the name and address of the writer. Return postage should 
accompany them, if their return is desired in case of non-accept- 
ance. 
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Did a Woman Write the Epistle 
to the Hebrews? 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


NEW interest attaches to two old acquaintances’ 
through the recent conjecture of Professor Har- 
nack of Berlin that Prisca (or Priscilla) is the true author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and that it was written in 
the joint names of herself and her husband to the 
‘church in their house’’ in Rome. He passes in re- 
view all the other possible authors of the Epistle, —Luke, 
‘Sylvanus, Timothy, Barnabas, and Apollos,—and de- 
cides against them all on the ground that their standing 
in the esteem of the Church was such that, if any epistle 
of their authorship had been known, the superscription 
stating the authorship would have been preserved with 
care. But an epistle written either solely in a woman's 
name, or in her name and that of her husband, was 
likely to excite prejudice, especially after the first days 
of comparative freedom for women had passed away, 
and the Christian sisterhood were remanded to a place 
in accord with Jewish and pagan traditions. Then it 
might happen that some scribe of timid disposition 
would suppress the fact of authorship, while leaving the 
Epistle in its place of authority as the voice of the Spirit 
for the instruction of the Church. 

It may not be out of place to recall what is known of 
this married pair from the Acts and three of the Pauline 
Epistles. They met Paul in Corinth, having come 
hither from Rome because of the edict of the Emperor 
Claudius expelling all Jews from Rome. As no men- 
tion is made of Paul’s converting them to the Christian 
faith, it has been generally assumed that they were 
already Christians, members of that church in Rome, 
which began to gather before any Apostle found his way 
thither, possibly from the good news of our Lord's life 
and of Pentecost, which was brought by the ‘‘ strangers, 
sojourners from Rome, both Jews and proselytes,’’ who 
were present at the first great outpouring of the Spirit on 
the Church. Godet, however, infers from Luke's calling 
Aquila ‘‘a certain Jew,’’ and nota disciple, that they 
were not Christians, and that they came to be associated 
with the Apostle at first merely through their being of 
the same trade with him, and while thus employed were 
brought to the knowledge of the gospel. 

There is no room for a difference of opinion as to the 
kind of Christians they became. Both Luke and Paul 

bear witness to,that,—the former by his account of what 
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they did for Apollos, and the latter by the strength and 

the warmth of his expressions of obligation to them, and 
by the prominence he gives to them in his message from 
Ephesus to the church of Rome, They seem—in Car- 
lyle’s phrase—to have been ‘seized by a transcendent 
message in a transcendent way,'’ and to have become 
Christians with their whole heart and mind. They had 
enjoyed some especial opportunity of showing their de- 
votion to the Apostle, and they embraced it nobly,— 
‘(laid down their own necks for my life.’ What this 
refers to we cannot even guess, but it seems to have 
been on the occasion of his return to Ephesus, when 
Apollos had gone over to Corinth, and when the great 
outburst of pagan anger at the Apostle threatened his 
life. 

When the Epistle to the Romans was written, after an 
interval of time variously estimated at six months and 
two years, Aquila and Prisca were back in Rome, and 
were prominent in church matters, having an ecclesia 
or church-assembly meeting in their house,—that is, in 
the open courtyard, around which Greek and Roman 
houses were built. Harnack conjectures the existence 
of two such assemblies in Rome, one Hebrew and the 
other Gentile, and thinks it was during their absence 
from Rome that this Epistle to the Hebrews was written 
by Prisca, in the name of both, to this Roman ecclesia of 
the Hebrews. It is certain that their residence in Rome 
was not uninterrupted, as the Apostle sends thém his 
last greeting m the second Epistle to Timothy, which 
finds them at Ephesus, probably some five years after 
the Epistle to the Romans was written. 

When we pass from the external history to the con- 
tents of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we find some things 
which seem to lend support to Professor Harnack’s con- 
jecture. The omission of the ssuperscription from an 
epistle which evidently expects its readers to receive it 
with reference to its authorship as well as its contents, 
as is indicated in many passages, is certainly a fact 
which calls for some kind of explanation. It is hardly 
possible to suppose that it did not bear the name of 
some author, and why should that name have been sup- 
pressed ? Professor Harnack’s suggestion that it was 
suppressed because the retention of Prisca’s name would 
have prejudiced many readers against the truth it 
teaches, is not, perhaps, the only possible solution of 
the problem, but it has the field to itself. 

As many expositors have noticed, it is not an address 
to the Hebrew members of the Church generally, but to 
a definite group of them, and that either this group was 
found in Italy, or the Epistle was written from Italy to 
a group in some other country. ‘‘ They of Italy salute 
you’’ will bear either sense. That it was a group in 
Italy, and even in Rome, is made probable by the fact 
that the epistle is found first in Rome, being quoted by 
Clement of Rome, Caius, Hippolytus, Irenaeus, and the 
Muratorian Fragment, —all early authorities from Rome 
or its neighborhood, and ranging from A.D. 96 to A.D. 
250. None of these ascribe it to Paul, and two of them 
mention it in such terms as rule out that supposition. 
Its mention by writers of Africa and Egypt is later than 
the earlier of these Roman authors, as though it had 
gone from Rome to them. This adds strength to the 
supposition that it was written by some Hebrew Chris- 
tian to the Hebrew Christians in Rome itself. 

That the lost superscription mentioned both Prisca 
and Aquila, and thus offended the sensibilities of some 
copyist, is in harmony with the superscriptions of Paul's 
Epistles. The majority of them are doubly super- 
scribed, Silvanus, Sosthenes, and especially Timothy, 
being thus associated with the Apostle. So the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews at one time speaks of him- 
self as ‘‘I,’’ and at others uses the plural form instead. 
It is ‘‘we'’ in chapters 5, 6, and 8, but «1"’ in chap- 
ters 10, 11, and 13. This variation accords with the 
supposition that one was writing in the name of two; 
Sand, if the one was either Aquila or Prisca, then the 
™ probability is that the wife in this case held the pen. In 
the two greetings which Paul sends to the pair, he puts 
her first both times,—a departure from the usual 
course which can hardly be explained except by the fact 
that she was the more capable person. When they 
send their greetings through him to the church in Cor- 
inth, he names them in the conventional order, as Luke 
always does. 

Does the Epistle give any indications of a woman's 
pen? Let us remember what it was in the gospel that 


oe attracted to its support such a body of noble women. 


> 
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The revelation of God, given by his Son, was a gospel 
in which there is neither male nor female, as Paul says. 
Judaism hardly less than paganism, though much less 
than Islam, was a masculine creed. It was concerned 
with external observances and abstract beliefs, which 
presented no personal center to attract woman's sympa- 
thies. The Son of God claimed for the Father's king- 
dom all the natural powers and elements of our human- 
ity, without regard to sex. He proclaimed a blessmg 
upon the feminine and less aggressive virtues in his Be- 
atitudes. He exhibited the truest sympathy with woman 
in his words and acts, and thus obtained from them that 
undivided support which is one of the wonders of the 
gospel story. His exaltation to be Prince and Saviour 
gave woman a permanent object of devotion, such as 
Judaism never offered, and, Jeast of all, the Pharisaism 
and the zealotism of that age. 

Now it always has been felt to be the glory of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews that it exhibits our Lord's priest- 
hood on its sympathetic side with a singular force and 
beauty. It is the picture of one who was made perfect 
through suffering that he might get nearer to the sufferer, 
and who wears our nature still in the heavenly sanctuary 
that we might be helped to enter into the holiest place, 
that has come closest to the heart of the Church in all 
the centuries of her history. Next to this, it is the 
glorious bead-roll of the heroes of the faith in the eleventh 
chapter that makes the Epistle lovable to us. Here also 
we have the sympathetic side of the gospel, the sense 
that our fellowship with the one great Sufferer gives us a 
share in the triumph of all his brethren who have suf- 
fered with him. Both present such a picture of our re- 
lation to our Lord and to his people as corresponds to 
the womanly apprehension of the gospel, which Prisca 
might be expected to form for herself. 

The learning of the Epistle, as shown in its exposition 
of the Old Testament’s Messianic message, was not be- 
yond the reach of Prisca. From our Lord’s mother, in 
the opening chapters of Luke’s Gospel, we have the last 
echoes of Hebraic psalmody, and such as indicate a 
mind more familiar with the spirit of the Old Testament 
than were the rabbis of her time. Why may not Prisca 
have sunk as deeply into the spirit and life of the old 
book given to her fathers, and brought out its sense 
where not only the rabbis, but even her fellow-disciples, 


‘lagged behind her in the perception of the deeper mean- 


ing? And why should the Spirit, which had used many 
another daughter of Israel, from Miriam and Deborah 
to Mary, and Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, not have 
used her gifts and graces as the channel of comfort and 
edification to the church at large ? 

There may be one book in the Canon which came 
from the heart and mind of a Christian woman, and that 
is this great Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Philadelphia. 
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What Came of a Beer-Keg 
Sunday-School 


By F. G. E. 


MPTY beer-kegs were donated by a kind-hearted 
saloon-keeper to serve as pulpit and supports for 
the plank seats. That was more encouragement than 
there might have been, and the missionary accepted it 
thankfully. It was his mission, just then, to establish a 
Sunday-school out in a little town in Western Nebraska. 
The saloons were well established and flourishing, why 
not a Sunday-school and church ? 
started, on an empty keg basis. 
Some of the people were interested in having a Sun- 
day-school opened for their children, but they had grave 
doubts as to who could be found to carry it on. A 
young man-about-town, noted chiefly hitherto for his 
pyofanity of speech, was interested, and elected secre- 
tary. He became more interested then. Activity in be- 
half of the school, intense interest in Bible study, and 
his conversion followed. 


So the school was 


Then came a revival, and 


many others were won to Christ.. The organization 
of two churches, with the erection of their own houses 
of worship, was an outcome of this. 

One Sunday-school soon became too small to hold the 
young man who had left his profanity to be a Sunday- 
school secretary. He decided that the starting of new 
Sunday-schools was about as good a business as he could 
give his energies to, It was the American Sunday-schoos 
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Union that had started his first school, and it was to that 
organized army of Christian workers that he gave his 
allegiance. 

That was only fifteen years ago, the founding of that 
beer-keg Sunday-school, but in those fifteen years that 
ten other 

He has 
made 5,933 visits to families, and has supplied 1,774 
persons with the Holy Scriptures. 


young man has started two hundred and 


Sunday-schools, with a membership of 9, 341. 


Fifty churches have 
grown out of his schools, and twenty-one young people's 
societies, while eight hundred and fifty souls have been 
converted under his ministry, although he is a layman. 
Of the young people whom he has influenced, in his 
schools, to prepare for active service as missionaries, 
two are missionaries in Africa, three in China, four in 
India, seven in Japan, two in South America, five are 
missionaries to the Indians, five are Sunday-school mis- 
sionaries, and twelve are pastors of churches. Several 
others are now in college, expecting to give themselves 
to active Christian service. 

It cost about twenty-five dollars to plant that first 
Sunday-school in Western Nebraska, and it, has cos* 
eight hundred dollars a year to support the young man 
as a missionary. Was it worth it? 
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The Business Man’s Religion 
in the Home 


By Amos R. Wells 


EXT to his meals, the evening is the business man's 
surest time of contact with his family. Ido not 
care to repeat the often-heard injunction, Do not take your 
work home, It is a most unhealthy practice, but it has 
health in it if thus the family is introduced tothe business 
man’s business, gains a knowledge of it and interest in it, 
and thus is enabled, by intelligent sympathy, to break 
through the fearful isolation which, in this most en- 
grossing matter, separates most business men, even at 
home, from the rest of the household. If it should bea 
part of the business man's religion to take loving thought 
for his wife’s housekeeping in its minutest details, and for 
his children’s work and play to the tiniest toy or the 
least triumph in school, no less should it be a part of 
the wife's religion to understand the activities in which 
her husband spends his days, and bring up her children 
to an eager interest in them. This she cannot do if the 
business man shuts up his work and all thought of it 
inside his roll-top desk. If the business gets into the 
home, it is always easier to get religion into the business. 
Much of the business man's success in business, and 
much of the strength and joy of his religious life, will 
depend upon the character of his evenings. Are they 
spent at the club and in worse places, or with his family ? 
Are they reliefs from drudgery, or increments to it? 
I am a stanch believer in games. Crokinole is as good 
for the business man’s health, of body and soul, as a 
season at Saratoga or the reading of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
Chess, checkers, backgammon, halma, carroms, and 
scores of other games, might be added. A family read- 
ing circle, running through some series of great books ; 
a family study class, taking up a modern language; a 
family orchestra, or at least a rousing family chorus ; a 
family current-topic club, watching the history of the 
world, —if any one thinks these suggestions inappropriate 
to an essay on the business man’s religion, he knows little 
of the heart-needs of business men. If the evening at 
home can lift him out of the rut of his cares into fresh, 
sane, and ever-widening interests, and if it can throw 
about every hour of the following day the gracious, un- 
seen atmosphere of love and hearty fellowship, it will 
not be hard for him to be brave and true and strong. 
After such an evening, sleep will be certain and rest- 
ful, insuring the benediction of health upon the follow- 
ing day. 1 observe that a man’s religion is decidedly 
dependent upon his keeping awake in church and sleep- 
ing on his bed! If the latter 
wrought nerves even after the jolliest of evenings, it may 


is difficult for the over- 


be for the lack of a half-hour’s quiet communion with 
God, that unequaled sedative for all frets and worries ; 
or, if this has not been. forgotten, a brisk mile in the 





Editor's Note.—With this paper Mr. Wells concludes his 
series on ‘‘ The Business Man's Religion.’’ Many will be glad 
to know that he expects to put these admirable articles into per- 
manent form by publishing them as a book, which, when it ap- 
pears, will be duly announced and reviewed in the Times. 
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open air under the stars, or ten minutes with the Indian 
clubs, or even a prosaic bit of something to eat,—may 
give him that peaceful slumber which is the foundation 
of so much of practical religion! Insomnia is the busi- 
ness man’s bane, and an insidious, deadly foe of his 
Christianity. 

How does the business man spend his Sunday at 
home? On the answer to this question hangs much of 
his week. Are business documents and the Sunday 
newspaper allowed to cheat-him of his rest and rob him 
of his religion? It is hard, in the midst of strenuous 
competition, the mad strugg!e for existence, not to yield 
to the temptation offered by this clear stretch of time. 
It is like the temptationof a city park, whereon—oh ! ever 
so many business blocks might be built, affording the city 
ever so many million dollars in taxes. But our muni- 
cipalities have learned that. their breathing-spaces are the 
most profitable of their lands, and it now remains for 
the merchants and lawyers, the teachers and students, to 
recognize the same truth in their lives. 

But though the argument for an unfettered Sabbath is 
clear enough on the physiological side, I am convinced 
that the only adequate motive for Sunday observance is 
the religious motive. Men are ready—even Christians 
are sinfully ready—to risk their lives for gold ; there is 
need for them to realize that they are risking their souls. 
The Sabbath will not win and hold the affections of 
business men merely as 2 rest-day. Rest is not attrac- 
tive to the average man of business under any circum-. 
stances. But if the Sabbath is made a business day, 
only a day of changed business, the Father's business, 
he will entér upon it with a business man’s ardor, 

How this may be done in church and Sunday-school 
I have outlined elsewhere in these essays. In the home, 
there are those great business interests, the deepening of 
his own spiritual life, the religious training of his chil- 
dren, and that blessed fellowship with his wife and sons 
and daughters which sweetens his own life as much as it 
strengthens theirs. Sunday should be the Bible day, 
the day for long reading in the superb volume, —a read- 
ing as long, even, as the newspaper gets on weekdays. 
It is the day also for religious reading in general, for 
missionary books and magazines, and for our magnificent 
religious periodicals, whose ability—I am speaking of 
the best of them—easily matches the best secular journal- 
ism. Sunday is the day for walks and talks with the 
children, for studying the Sunday-school lesson with 
them, for helping them in their Christian Endeavor work, 
and for teaching them Bible verses, that their minds may 
be as well stored with golden truths as their grandfath- 
ers’ were. It is the easiest thing in the world for the 
business man to secularize his Sabbaths, but in so doing 
he cheats himself worse than he was ever cheated by 
any scoundrel, and punishes himself for the cheat by 
putting himself in prison, —the cold, dark dungeon of 
worldliness. 

Finally, it needs to be said that back of all the ex- 
pression of a business man's religion in his home, and 
back of all means for its growth, must be the vitalizing 
spirit of love. Where that is present, all the forms of 
household religion will be instinct with life ; the return 
ef the business man from his toi! will be like the rising 
of the sun upon the home; he will set the key-note of 
unselfishness, appreciation, and good cheer. The wife 
will realize her husband's ;eligion, not only by his 
reverent leadership at the household altar, but by his 

preservation of a lover's tender thoughtfiilness, and even 
by the prosaic but sure test of the ready pocketbook. 
The children will recognize their father’s religion, not 
only by his instruction in great Bible lore, but by his 
firm justice in the settlement of their disputes, and by 
the fact that even when he punishes them he doesn’ t get 
mad. Yes, and the servant in the kitchen will perceive 
her master's religion, not only in the grace before meat, 
but in prompt wages, considerate treatment, and a pleas- 
ant, comfortable room of ber own. 

For to the Christian business man home is more than 
a resting-place, even though it is the most delightful 
resting-place on earth. It is a place for growth. In it 

not only must he gain strength and grace for his business 
out in the world, but he is prime minister of the growth 
of its inmates. His home is a little nursery, and he is 
the gardener ; it is a little college, and he is the presi- 
dent. As the years bring their sorrows and their joys, 
whatever failure or success befalls him elsewhere, one 
achievement must be his within the four walls of his 
nome : not by his power nor wisdom, but through the 
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fostering love of Christ, there must spring up within 

those walls the greatest thing in the universe,—the 

strong, the serene, the blessed kingdom of heaven. 
Boston. 
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For Children at Home 


The Gun That Wasn’t Bought 
By Gertrude Wilson Powell 


BOY sat on a woodpile swinging his bare feet mood- 

ily, discontedly, even angrily at times. There 
was nothing very strange in that, but there was some- 
thing odd in the expression of painful struggle which 
wrinkled the lad’s face. So unusual was the gloomy 
frown of the brow that Jim Gale stopped to question 
him. 

‘*Say, Joe, what's the matter? Stump your toe ?’’ 

No reply except a tightening of the lips and a vicious 
kick at the woodpile, as if the toe in question scorned 
the idea of physical ailment. 

‘*Ain’t you well? Pshaw, green apples won't hurt 
you ! Thought you had more sand !’’ 

Still no answer beyond an impatient shake of the 
body. 

‘« Well, I guess there can’t be much wrong with you, 
or you wouldn't be so mighty glum,’’ flung out the 
would-be comforter, half turning away. But a new 
thought lighted up his face, and he went back close to 
the silent boy, to ask in tones trembling with sympathy : 

‘«Joe, you haven't lost that quarter your aunt gave 
you ?”’ 

A quick contraction of the lips and a slight quivering 
of the eyelids showed a close connection between the 
trouble and the coin. 

‘«Whew !"’ whistled Jim. 
Stark's is such a beaut—’’ 
‘‘Shut up!" thundered Joe in despair. ‘‘’Tisn’t 
any of your business if I did lose twenty-five cents. 
Don't you know enough to let a fellow alone when he 
doesn’t want to be bothered ? Go milk your cows, and 
let me be.”’ 

Thus rebuked, Jim Gale went off straight and red, not 
quite sure whether he ought to be cross, or merely very 
polite, the next time he saw Joe. 

Joe had not lost the quarter. He almost wished that 
he had, for in his pocket it was giving him a deal of 
trouble. He wanted the gun, which was as an Eden 
apple to every boy in the village, but, to his great disgust, a 
haunting thought always managed to thrust itself among 
his dreams of possession. There was on his brain a 
picture of slum children who had never seen the country, 
who did not know the joy of pressing tired, burning feet 
into cool grass or stream, who were actually starving. 

Starving ! He wondered how it would feel to never 
have enough to eat. He didn't believe that there were 
such hungry people in the world. It was just a yarn to 
get people’s money. But then Miss Elwyn had said so 
in school one morning. Memory brought her words 
back sharply. He remembered how she pleaded with 
them to do what they could for the Fresh Air Fund, 
which would help some of these poor waifs to get away 
ffom the crowded tenements. 

His eyes wandered over the big white farmhouse, and 
again he heard ‘‘teacher’’ saying, ‘ Boys, will you not 
do something for ‘ the least of these’ ? In this box on 
my desk you may’ put what money you like, or, if you 
cannot give money, ask your parents to take one or two 
of the children for a time. Remember that your part in 
thé world is to serve and to love those less rich than 
yourselves.’’ Then she told them how it was written on 
the chapel walls of the college she loved so well that 
** Not to be ministered unto, but to minister,’’ is the full 
duty of life. If he could once forget the words, he would 
go right down to Stark's. Well, he would go any way. 
Those slum babies were no concern of his ! 

As he flung off the troublesome doubts, a pair of 
chubby arms stole about his neck, and a sweet little 
voice brought instant sunshine into his cloudy face. 

‘«Come play wif Baby,’’ commanded the three-year- 
old queen of Joe’s home.  ‘ Dollie’s goin’ to have a 
tea-party, and Baby looked for you all over, to help eat 
Dollie’s bwead and jam,—waspberry jam too."’ 


‘‘And that pop-gun at 
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Joe swung the tiny elf to his back, afd started toward 
the wide porch at a brisk trot. But in a moment his 
heart stood still. Quick as a lightning flash the thought 
of the little sister down in the hot streets, hungry and 
crying for bread, as those other children were, darted 
through his hitherto puzzled brain. Very gently he set 
the child on her feet, kissing her first with a sudden ten- 
derness which ruffled her dignity. 

‘«Go way, you naughty boy! You've mussed me 
up !”’ 

Alone she ran off to the feast, little caring that her 
young brother had fought his first battle in the cause of 
the poor. 

For a moment only did Joe enjoy the thrill which 
swept through him before he was out in the cucumber 
patch pulling weeds with all the energy of his strong 
arms. At the supper table another quarter, the prom- 
ised reward for an afternoon of hard work, slipped into 
the boy's pocket. 

‘¢ There, sonnie, I guess you kin carry a gun in each 
hand, if you're a mind to,’’ said his father. 

Just once the old longing returned with the wealth of 
a fifty-cent capital before him, but Joe went to bed re- 
peating until he fell asleep, ‘‘ Not to be ministered unto, 
but to.minister.’’ ‘ 

The next morning Joe was in the schoolroom long 
before any other boy. Very secretly two silver pieces 
found their way into teacher's box, and very bravely 
did Joe tell many questioning comrades that he didn’t 
*« care much for pop-guns after all ; it really isn’t worth 
while, you know, to waste good money on trash.’’ 

Miss Elwyn smiled, and so did a puny street child who 
shortly afterwards saw green grass and green trees for 
the first time. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 
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Spirit and Method 


Possibilities of Grading in Any’ ~ 
Sunday-School 


By Marion Lawrance 


RADING in our public schools is considered by all 
essential to the best results. It is equally true of 
the Sunday-school. It is also true, however, that there 
are difficulties attending the grading of the Sunday- 
school which are net present in the public school, such 
as the lack of authority, transient membership, etc. 
Nevertheless, every Sunday-school can be graded more 
or less thoroughly. No school is too small, and none 
too large. 

Much has been written and spoken upon the subject 
of grading the Sunday-school, and a large share of it 
has been impracticable because the writer or speaker had 
in mind a first-class up-to-date Sunday-school, with all 
modern conveniences as to building, equipment, - etc. 
I want to state at the outset, that, while a modern build- 
ing is desirable, it is not necessary in “order to carry out 
a proper system of grading. ‘The average Sunday-school 
in the United States numbers less than a hundred people 
all told, and meets in one room. While we should aim 
at the best, and hold up high ideals, we must not forget 
this Sunday-school. 

What is Grading ? 

Grading is the arranging of the members of the school 
into departments and classes in such a manner that the 
scholars, especially’ the children and youth, shall be 
classified with those of about their own age and advance- 
ment, and in charge of officers and teachers especially 
adapted to their needs. 

It will be observed that, if the teachers and officers 
are to be ‘especially adapted to the needs’’ of the 
scholars,. and those needs change with advancing years, 
there must be advancement from one department to 
another. 

Let us speak of five essential conditions of grading. 

1. Division into Departments and Classes 

Every school naturally falls into three grades. The 
young who cannot read, or can read but little, —those 
who are grown,—and the middle grade, or those who 
come between these two classes. Effective grading has 
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to do especially with the first and middle classes. The 
middle class, ranging usually from about ten to twenty 
years of age, should be divided into more than one 
department in order to meet the changing needs of schol- 
ars as they advance in years. Just what departments 
are needed will be determined somewhat by local con- 
ditions, especially the size of the school. The following 
basis of grading is -in successful operation in many 
schools, both large and small, and may be given as a 
foundation. 

I. Primary department, including all under ten years 
of age. This department may be divided, especially if 
it is large and has suitable conveniences, into four sub- 
departments as follows : 

(1.) Cradle roll, for babies who cannot attend the 
school. They should be enrolled, however, and recorded 
as members, though not counted in any statistics given to 
the public as to membership. 

(2.) Beginaers, for the youngest scholars who can 
attend, usually two, three, and four years of age. 

(3-) Primary proper, for scholars five, six, and seven 
years of age. / 

(4.) Advanced primary, for scholars eight, nine, and 
ten years of age. 

2. Junior department, including the scholars of eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen years of age. 

3. Intermediate department, including scholars four- 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age. 

4. Young people's department, including those seven- 
teen, eighteen, and nineteen years of age. 

5. Adult department, for all twenty years of age and 
over. 

6. Home department, for those who cannot attend 
the sessions of the schoul, and will agree to study the 
Sunday-school lessons at home, keeping a record of their 
work. 

(Nore.—The normal department should find a place 

in every Sunday-school, if possible, and should include 
those who will take a special course of training, prepara- 
tory to becoming teachers in the school. No age limit 
is given for this class, though it should be composed 
ostly of young people.) 
' While the basis of departmental divisions given above 
“is largely that of age, it is not wholly $0. A scholar is 
usually classified with those of his own age, not’so much 
because he is just so old, but chiefly because he is 
classified in day-school with those of about his own age. 
Exceptions can be made, and should be made, in the 
case of those who are advanced beyond their years in 
the public school. 

(Nore.—A uniform Sunday-school nomenclature, es- 
pecially as applied to grading, is greatly to be desired, 
and is indeed necessary before the largest benefits from 
grading can be realized. I am glad to see a movement 
in this direction, and hope the day is not far distant, 
when, for instance, the statement that a scholar is in 
the intermediate department of any school, will convey 
the same idea to all Sunday-school workers everywhere. ) 

In some schools elaborate supplemental and normal 
work is required as a condition to promotion. There 
are objections to this, and the grading in many schools 
has been completely broken up and abandoned because 
ese conditions were insisted upon. It is very difficult 
> accomplish uniform results from the educational 
tandard in grading exclusively, and it also works an in- 
stice when attempting to classify new scholars who are 
just entering the school without the normal training of 
hers of the same age who have been regular members 
f the school. We believe in supplemental and normal 
york in all departments of the school most heartily, but 
ink it should be made a condition of earning the hon- 
sors of the school rather than a condition of promotion. 
If supplemental work is made a condition of promotion, 
Gt should be exceedingly simple. 
































2. Departmental Organization 


Each department should have a superintendent and 
as many assistants as are necessary, whose duty shall be 
to maintain the grading of the department, create inter- 
est and enthusiasm, see that the teachers are especially 
adapted to their particular department, and do all in 
their power to add to its efficiency. In small schools 
this superintendent may also be a teacher, and other 
officers may not be needed. There should be one per- 
son, however, in each department, whether teacher or 
otherwise, who is perfectly familiar with the grading 
and with the needs of the departmeix in every particular. 
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3. A Superintendent of Classification 
It is one thing to grade a Sunday-school, and quite 
another to keep it graded. 
that, if teachers enrol in their classeg any who may 


It will be readily observed 


apply for membership, and if scholars are permitted to 
bring their friends promiscuously into their own class, 
the system of grading will soon be broken down, There 
must be a superintendent of classification, who alone has 
This classifica- 
tion, however, refers chiefly to departments, rather than 
to classes. 
membership. The superintendent of classification will 
readily find in which department this scholar should be 
enrolled. The scholar is then presented to the superin- 
tendent of that department, who will know at once in 
which class of the department the scholar should be 
placed. 


the authority to classify the scholars. 


For instance, a new scholar applies for 


Many schools have been well graded, but have, 
entirely lost their grading in less than a year because of 
failure at this point. In some schools new scholars are 
enrolled in a reception class, where they remain until 
it is definitely known where they should be classified, 
and whether or not they mean to be permanent members. 


4. Adaptation of Teachers 


This is the pivotal point in all Sunday-school grading. 
The teachers in any given department should be espe- 
cially qualified to teach in that department. This prin- 
ciple is strictly adhered to in the public schools, Suc- 
cessful teachers of primary grades are not transferred to 
the high school. 
complete failures. The high-school teachers are never 
put into the primary grades, for the same reason. Hav- 
ing found a teacher who is especially adapted to any 
grade, that teacher should be kept there, and not al- 
lowed to pass from one department to another with the 
scholars, no matter what the bond of affection between 
teacher and scholars may be. 
tions to this rule, 


In most cases, they would prove 


There may be excep- 


5. Regular Promotions 


There should be a regular promotion time once a year. 
On this day all scholars should be promoted, except 
those in the adult department. __It will be observed that 
there are three years to be spent in each of the above 
departments, beginning with the primary and ending 
with the young people's. Every member of the entire 
school included in these grades should be promoted. 
Those in the first year of any grade should be promoted 
to the second year, those in the second year to the third 
year, those in the third year to the first year of the next 
higher grade, and so on. Teachers may advance with 
their classes, if thought best, from one year to another 
in the same department, but not from the last year of 
one department to the first year of the next. The pro- 
motion should include a change of seats, if possible, 
having a given number of seats known as the location of 
each department, and each year of that department. 
In this manner every scholar in the school of the grades 
where promotion is made would change his seat once a 
year. This plan can be carried out in one room, even 
if there is only one class in each year of each depart- 
ment. In the absence of class or department rooms, 
curtains can be drawn, or imaginary lines may be used 
to separate one department from another. Primary 
pupils, especially, should be separated from the rest of 
the school, if it is at all possible to do so, oy a curtain, 
if by nothing more. I would recommend that promo- 
tions be made much of, and, if possible, be conducted 
by the pastor and Sunday-school officers as a special 
service. Many schools have a beautiful custom of pre- 
senting every child with a Bible as he leaves the pri- 
mary department. Some cannot afford to do this, 
perhaps. Certificates of promotion from one depart- 
ment to another are now made in a variety of forms, 
very beautiful and inexpensive. 
ommended. 


Their use is to be rec- 


A word about the adult department. Ifthe school is 
large enough to permit it, the adult department should 
include at least one class of men and one of women, in 
addition to some mixed classes. The very old members 
should have a convenient corner or room in the build- 
ing, and be provided with comfortable chairs, and large- 
print Bibles if possible. 

The Home Department should be officered in the 
same way as any other department, and in addition 
have a full quota of visitors, who correspond to the 
teachers in other departments. The Home Department 
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is the great recruiting agency of the school, and will, if 
properly managed and vigorously pushed, solve the 
problem of how to get the church into the Sunday- 
school. 

With the Cradle Roll for the children who are too 
young to come to the Sunday-school, and the Home 
Department for those who are too old and feeble, ard all 
other ‘* shut-ins "’ and those who are 
prevented by any cause from attending, there is now no 
excuse for the Sunday-school not including in its mem- 
bership, and its warm heart-life, every member of every 
family in every church, 

Toledo, O. 


and ‘‘ shut-outs,’’ 
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Can the Primary Teacher 
Teach Too Much? 


By Mrs. T. N. McClelland 


PREPARATION there cannot well be too much. 
The teacher should be so full of the lesson that it 
And the adult mind 
so easily wearies of reiteration that often the primary 


Of 


will, as it were, ooze from her fingers. 


teacher feels that she must elaborate her simple themes 
through many channels to make them interesting. With 
the more-advanced classes this is certainly a good thing 
to do, but for the little ones—is it best? Too much 
elaboration seems to bewilder rather than to enlighten. 
Rather let her pursue one simple thought suggested 
by the lesson, never wavering or deviating from it, how- 
If she 
succeeds in having each child carry home one thought 


ever many sided the subject may seem to her, 


she has done well, even if it be the same thought of a 
recent lesson. 

and to our fellow- 
beings, can be taught over and over and over again. 


Truth, obedience, love to God 


The teacher can vary her illustrations, or present the 
themes a little differently, from time to time, but it is a 
mistake to think that children tire of the same theme; 
rather, they love and desire that which is familiar. 

What mother does not know that the bedtime song or 
story, if chosen by the child, will perhaps be the very 
one oftenest sung or told? I myself must confess to a 
very unreasonable fondness for Mother Goose's melo- 
dies which ‘‘age has but slightly withered."’ That 
love and interest was, | believe, implanted in my baby 
heart upon my mother's knee, as over and over she 
read them to me. And I have often heard her tell that 
I could ‘‘read’’ the book from title-page without an 
error at two years of age, when, of course, I did not 
know a letter. 

Into this fallow ground, then, if we sow over and over, 
in the simplest words, the principles of truth and love, 
not too much hampered with bewildering illustration, we 
shall find the child drinking them in as the thirsty earth 
drinks the rain, glad to hear that of which he already 
knows something, that of which he can talk and tell you 
something. =< leap 

As again and again these truths find lodgement in his 
heart, he learns to love them ; they become a part of his 
being, to spring up a well of living water for time and 
eternity. 

Lexington, Ky. 
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‘‘How. can my class do good work 
outside of the Sunday-school ?’’ was 
a question Miss Grace E. Morse, of 
The Baptist Temple School, Philadelphia, answered by 
organizing her six girls into a Sunshine Class with stated 
meetings and two objects in view: to increase the inter- 
est and responsibility of the children in the school, and 
‘*to make life a little brighter’’ for those outside the 
school. For the latter work a ‘‘Sunshine Box'’ was 
opened to receive money which the girls originally in- 
Last fall it 
was decided that scrap-books should’ be made, and ever 


Organizing a Class 
for Outside Work 


tended to buy candy or other trifles with. 


since then the class, now numbering nine girls from 
seven to twelve years, has been making up picture-books 
of stiff cloth. An hour and a half is spent in this 
work, and the rest of the time is spent in play. On 
Good Friday a delegation from the class presented the 
invalid children at the Children's Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, not only with the scrap-books, but with nearly a 
hundred eggs and some towels. The children are eager 
to join in this work. 


Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1900 


. April 1.—The Beatitudes .. . . 

April 8.—Precepts and Promises 

Apri *5.—The Daughter of Jairus Raised. . . 
April 22.—The Centurion’s Servant Healed 
April 29.—Jesus and Jobn the Baptist 

May 6.—Jesus Warning and Inviting 

. May 13.—Jesus at the Pharisee’s House 

May 20.—Parable of the Sower .......4.4. Matt. 13 : 1-8, 18-23 
. May 27.—Parables of the Kingdom Matt. 13: 24-33 
to. June 3.—The ‘I'welve Sent Forth Matt. 9: 35 to 10:8 
11. June 10.—Death of John the Baptist... ...... Mark 6 : 14-29 
12. June 17.—The Feeding of Five Thousand . John 6: 5-14 
13. June 24.—Review. 
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Lesson 13, June 24, 1900 


Second Quarterly Review 
TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at His Work. 
GOLDEN ‘TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: JZhy kingdom come.— 
Matt. 6: 10. 


Matt. 4:25 to 5:12 
Matt. 7: 1-14 

. Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43 
Luke 7 : 1-10 

Luke 7: 18-28 

Matt. 11 : 20-30 


ow oveere 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


I, THE BEATITUDES, 
Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God. 
— Matt. 5: 8. 
2. PRECEPTS AND PROMISES, 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them. —Malt. 7; 12. 
3. THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS RAISED, 
Be not afraid, only believe. —.Wark 5 : 36. 
4. THE CENTURION’S SERVANT HEALED. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.—/sa, 03: 13. 
5. JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
He hath done all things well. —J/ark 7 : 37. 
6. JESUS WARNING AND INVITING, 
Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and | will give you rest.—MWaft. 17: 28. 
7. JESUS AT THE PHARISEE’S HOUSE, 
Thy faith hath saved thee.—/uke 7: 50. 
8. PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
The seed is the word of God.—Luke 8 : 27. 
9. PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM. 
The field is the world.— Watt. 73: 38. 
10. THE TWELVE SENT FORTH, 
It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in you.—J/a#. 70: 20. 


11, DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; but be 
filled with the Spirit. — FPA. 5 : 78. 
12, THE FEEDING OF FIVE THOUSAND. 
Give us this day our daily bread.— Jat. 6: 12. 
13. REVIEW. 
Thy kingdom come.— Jatt. 6: zo. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun,— 7Ae Beatitudes (Matt. 4: 25 to§5: 12). Poverty of spirit, 
mourning, meekness, righteousness (3-6). Mercy, purity 
(of heart), peace (7-9). Persecution for righteousness’ 
sake (10, 11). Joyfulness, reward, fellowship (12). 

Precepts and Promises (Matt. 7: 1-14). 
judging others (1-6). On prayer (7-11). 
On duty and destiny (13, 14). 

Mon.— Zhe Daughter of jJairus Raised (Mark 5 : 22-24 and 
35-47). The coming of Jairus (21, 22). The mission of 
Jairus (23, 24). The trial of Jairus's faith (35, 36). Jesus 
at Jairus’s house (37-43). Life from death. 

The Centurion's Servant Heated (Luke 7: 1-10). 
centurion’s character and life (2-5). 
faith (6-8). 
(9, 10). 

Tuwes.—jesus and John the Baptist (Luke 7 : 18-28). John in 
Doubting Castle (18-20). Jesus’ messiahship (21-23). 
Jesus’ testimonyto John (24-28). Jesus rebukes the people 
(29-35). 

Jesus Warning and Inviting (Matt. 11: 
the judge (20-24). 
giver (28-30). 

Wed.—je-us at the Pharisees House ( Luke 7 : 76-50). 
anointing (36-38). The two debtors (40-43). 
tion (44-47). Forgiveness and love (47-50). 


A lesson on 
On conduct (12). 


The 
His humility and 
Jesus’ commendation, the centurion’s reward 


20-70). Jesus 
The divine Son (25-27). The rest 


The first 
The applica- 
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Thurs.— 7%e Parable of the Sower (Matt. 13: 1-8). The school 
by the sea (1, 2). The sower and the seed (3, with 37, 38, 
and Luke 8: 11), 

The Soil and the Harvest (4-8, and 18-23). 

the Kingdom (Matt. 13 : 24-33). 
view: The tare field (24-30). 
The leaven in the meal (33). 2. God's view: The treasure 
(44). The pearl (45, 46). The net (47, 48). 

Fri.—7he Twelve Sent Forth (Matt. 9: 35 to 10:8). A tour of 
Galilee (35). The plenteous harvest (36-38). The laborers 
sent (10: 1-4). Where to go and what to do (5-8). 

Sat.— Death of John the Baptist (Mark 6: 14-29). The king's 
fears (14-16). The old quarrel (17-20). The convenient 
day (21-23). The power of sin (24-28). 

Sun.— The Feeding of Five Thousand ( John 6: 1-14). The 
passover company (1-5). A desert place (Mark 6: 35). 
The anxious disciples ( John 6 : 5-9). The abundant sup- 
ply (10-14). 


Chicago, lil, 


Parables of 
Two views. 1. Man's 
The mustard tree (31, 32). 





Capernaum, 
Bethsaiday 
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Recapitulation 


HIS quarter's lessons have been a continuation of 

those of the quarter which preceded them. They 

have been grouped under the same general topic, —The 

Great Worker at his Work,—and they have all pointed 

toward the quarter's Golden Text,—‘‘ Thy kingdom 

come’’ (Matt. 6:10). As a whole, the topics were set 
forth as below : 


The Great Worker at his Work 


1. Defining True Blessedness, 

2. Directing Right Conduct. 
Exercising Life-giving Power. 
Exercising Healing Power. 
Fulfilling Messianic Expectations. 
Seeking to Save. 

Saving a Sinner. 

Illustrating Spiritual Sowing. 
Illustrating Spiritual Progress. 
Sending forth Laborers. 
Experiencing Bereavement. 
Satisfying Bodily Want. 


I 
Il. 


12. 


3- 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
9. 
o. 
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Lesson 1.—In his famous Sermon on the Mount, the 
Lord begins by ‘‘ Defining True Blessedness.’’ This 
he does by (1) Characters Described and (2) Rewards 
Assured, the whole opening a surprisingly novel way to 
honors from God. 

Lesson 2.—In that same sermon, the Lord continues, 
in words of wisdom, ‘‘ Directing Right Conduct.’’ He 
deals with human conduct (1) In Passing Judgment, 
both upon others and upon ourselves ; (2) In Bestowing 
Labor, with intent -to benefit others ; and (3) In Seeking 
Blessing through the medium of prayer. 

Lesson 3.—From teaching, the Lord passes to work- 
ing, and he appears ‘‘ Exercising Life-Giving Power.’’ 
There comes (1) The Urgent Call of Jairus, (2) The 
Gracious Response of Jesus, and (3) The Effective 
Action, when he reaches the ruler’s home, and restores 
the dead child to life and vigor. 

Lesson 4.—Still pursuing his work, Jesus is now be- 
held «‘ Exercising Healing Power."’ (1.) The Earnest 
Call of the centurion reaches him by the man’s kind 
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friends ; (2) The Humble Protest of the soldier comes, 
suggesting mere command rather than personal presence ; 
then (3) The Complete Cure is reached, and the centu- 
rion’s faith is highly commended. 

Lesson 5.—In answer to questions proposed by John 
the Baptist, Jesus presents himself ‘: Fulfilling Messianic 
Expectations.’” The lesson contains three parts,-—(1) 
Inquiry by John, which calls forth what follows ; (2) 
Answers from Jesus, to be carried back to John ; and 
(3) Commendations of John, lest his seeming doubt of 
Jesus might lead to his being disparaged among Jesus’ 
followers. 

Lesson 6.—In the solemn words of this lesson Jesus 
is ‘‘Seeking to Save.'’ This he does (1) By Solemn 
Warning ; and this warning is (2) In Divine Fellow- 
ship, of which Jesus is sweetly conscious, and it finds 
expression (3) By Gracious Invitations to the heavy- 
laden, with alluring proffers of rest. 

Lesson 7.—-Here we see Jesus ‘‘Saving a Sinner.’’ 
In (1) The Scene, she enters weeping and grateiul ; in 
(2) The Dialog, Jesus expounds to his host, the Phari- 
see, forgiveness and loves; in (3) The Consummation, 
the woman is assured of pardon and is sent on her way 
in peace. 

Lesson 8.—In this splendid parable we find Jesus 
‘« Illustrating Spiritual Sowing.’’ In (1) The Scene, he 
and his hearers are at the seaside, he in a boat, they on 
the beach ; in (2) The Statement, he pictures a sower 
and the sowing, with its results ; in (3) The Explanation 
he applies the statements to spiritual work, with its vary- 
ing results. 

Lesson 9.—in three more parables Jesus here appears 
‘« Illustrating Spiritual Progress.'’ He shows (1) Prog- 
ress Despite Enmity, in the parable of the tares ; (2) 
Progress Despite Smallness, in the parable of the mus- 
tard seed ; and (3) Progress Despite Noiselessness,. in 
the parable of the leaven. 

Lesson 10.—Touched with compassion for the neg- 
lected masses, Jesus busies himself ‘‘ Sending. forth 
Laborers.’’ (1.) The Plenteous Harvest arrests. atten- 
tion ; (2) The Chosen Laborers are designated ; and (3) 
The Appointed Labor is outlined. Pee ae 

Lesson 11.—In the.sad termination of the earthly 
career of John the Baptist, his disciples, and Jesus him- 
self, are found ‘‘ Experiencing Bereavement,’’ ‘The 
details of the cruel affair appear in views of (1) The 
Guilty Pair, whose sin led to this enormity ; and; <2) 
The Base Conspiracy, whereby the awful end _.was 
reached. 

Lesson 12.—Surrounded by a. hungry and weary 
crowd, the Lord manifests his glory by ‘‘ Satisfying 
Bodily Want.’’ He brings into clear light (1) Great 
Need and (2) Scant Supply. Then, by his wondrous 
power, he produces (3) Ample Sufficiency for all who 
ate, and for much of succeeding want. 

This entire display of The Great Worker at his Work 
so exalts him that every one may well pray to him, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come.”’ 
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A Blackboard Study of Capernaum 
as a Quarterly Review 


By William T. Gunn 


UR lessons for the first three quarters of this year 

are so largely either in or near Capernaum, Jesus’ 

‘own city’’ (Matt. 9 : 1), that it will help us in many 

ways if we can build it up again for ourselves. With 

the gospel facts and some imagination we may again 

walk its streets and know its places of interest. It must 

be borne in mind, of course, that the suggestions here 

given are largely imaginative, and not intended to be 
severely accurate, geographically or otherwise. 

We know the situation of Capernaum, on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee, northwest corner, so we draw first on 
the blackboard our shore line, and imagine ourselves ina 
boat looking westward. Bethsaida, or ‘‘ Fishertown,’’ 
was seemingly a suburb upon the shore south of the 
town, so in our left-hand corner we place, half drawn up 
on the beach, two fishing-boats. These belonged to —? 
‘« Andrew and Peter, James and John, the sons of Zebe- 
dee.'" So, near the boats, we draw the houses of these 
‘* partners,’’ making them rather large ; for we remem- 
ber that Zebedee had ‘hired servants,’’ and that Peter 
and Andrew lived together with Peter's family anc 
mother-in-law, and that it is generally supposed Jesus 
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made his home with Peter. Another friend-lived here, 
for ‘Philip was of Bethsaida,’’ so we add a smaller 
house for him. , 

Now for the center of our picture. .Near the road to 
Tiberias we draw a house for a worthy man whose ser- 
vant was healed. This was—? ‘‘The centurion ;"' 
so, near- his house, we put the barracks for his men. 
But what did the centurion build ? A synagogue. Then 
we will put it in the very center of the town. Its ruler’s 
name was—?  ‘‘Jairus ;"’ so we draw a house near by 
for him. Then, while Jesus was at Cana, somebody 
came from Capernaum because his little boy was sick—? 
«« The nobleman’s son.”’ 

Then we draw a house 
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later his friends (Mark 3 : 21), and even his own family 
(Mark 3 : 31), try to draw him away from his work. 

Preaching from the boat, we have the great parables 
of «*The Sower,’’ ‘* Wheat and Tares,’’ ‘‘ Mustard- 
seed,'’ and ‘* Leaven’’ (Matt. 13 : 1-35), and of ‘‘ The 
Silent Growth’’ in Mark 4 : 26-29, and, when the dis- 
ciples were come back to the house, the parables of the 
«« Hid Treasure,’’ ‘‘ Pearl of Great Price,’’ and ‘* Draw- 
net'’ (Matt. 13: 36-52). 

The centurion’s servant is healed (Luke 7 : 1-10). 
Jairus's daughter is raised (Mark 5 : 21-43), and, on the 
way to Jairus’s house, the woman twelve years sick is in 
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Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


— Beatitudes, as a whole, give the ideal character 
of a true citizen of Christ's kingdom. 
series of paradoxes. 


They area 
In gracious guise of promises and 
disclosures of the true well-being of human nature, they 
are a stringent code, made sweet and easy by the joys 
which they ensure and by the lips that spoke them. 
They teach that ‘‘ blessedness'’ comes from character, 
not from position or possessions. They may be re- 
garded as a sequence, and, as such, they are in sharp 

opposition to the world's 

notions; for they take 





for the nobleman. Who 
sat at the toll-gate, and 
collected duty on goods 
coming into the town? 
*«Levi.’’ We place his , 
office, then, near the Da 
mascus gate. But he 
gave to Jesus a ‘‘great 
feast '’ in his own house ; 
so, down by the shore, we 
build a large house for 
him. 

On the shore northeast 
of Capernaum was the 
village of Chorazin,—a 
little farther away than 
we can make it, but we 
will put a few houses to 
represent it down in our 
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right-hand corner. 

Now we fill in a few 
houses for the rest of the 
town, and we are done 
with Capernaum. But 
southwest of the town, 
upon the road to Ti- 


1 
ROAD FROM 


DOOM 


poverty of spirit,—that 
is, conscious weakness 
and sinfulness, to be the 
beginning of all excel- 
lence of character. Sor- 
row for sin follows that, 
and is the sorrow that is 
sure to be comforted. 
They who know them- 
selves sinners, and have 
been bowed by contri- 
tion, will be meek and 
submissive to God's will, 
as well as not easily pro- 
voked by men’s enmity. 
Eager desires after higher 
attainments in goodness 
will certainly follow these 
graces, and as certainly 
will he who has experi- 
enced God's mercy, which 
such men will infallibly 
experience, reflect that 
mercy among men. A 
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berias, is an important, 
though not very high, 
mountain. Now we have 
4 put it in, with its two 
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heart so disciplined will 
grow in purity; and he 
who has in himself these 
characteristics will not 
fail to move in the world 
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horns, for a background. 
The marks of a few 
fences, a couple of trees, 
the sun setting in the 
west, and a dark cloud in our upper right-hand corner, 
finish the picture. 

Now for our story. What happened here? To b.gin 
with, Isaiah 9 : 2 prophecies that Jesus should live here, 
and Matthew 4 : 13 gives the fulfilment,—Jesus leaving 
Nazareth to make his home in Capernaum. It was 
along the road to Tiberias that the nobleman started for 
Cana for his son's healing, and half-way back met the 
servants with their good news (John 4 : 51). 

Along the shore by Bethsaida, Peter and Andrew were 
fishing, and James and John mending nets, when they were 
given the great catch of fish (Luke 5 : 6), and were called 
to follow Jesus, and become fishers of men (Mark 1 : 17). 

In the synagogue built by the centurion (Luke 7 : 5), 
upon a memorable sabbath, Jesus cast out the unclean 
spirit (Mark 1 : 23), and then went to Simon Peter's 
’ Ase, where, in the afternoon, he healed Peter's mother- 
in-law (Matt. 8 : 14, 15), who then gave them their 
supper. Here, in the cool of evening, when the sab- 
bath was over, all the sick were brought to him and 
healed (Matt. 8 : 16), leaving a town with no sick nor 

ny weary bedside watchers. Here, too, a few days 
ter, ‘‘the sick of the palsy'’ was brought, and, borne 
y his four friends up the outside stairs to the roof, was 
t down, through a hole ‘‘dug’’ in the inner veranda 
oof, to the feet of Jesus (Mark 2 : 3). 

Passing down the street, Jesus sees ‘a man'’ where 
others see only a tax-gatherer, and calls Levi from his toll- 
gate to follow him. Later again, Levi, now Matthew, gives 

great feast in his own house, and Jesus teaches many 
lessons thereat (Mark 2 : 14, 15). 

A sabbath walk in the neighboring cornfields gives 
an opportunity for Pharisaic fault-finding (Mark 2 : 24). 
Again, in the synagogue, the sick are healed, this time 
a withered hand (Mark 3: 3,5). After a night of 
prayer, ‘‘the Twelve’’ are chosen (Luke 6 : 12-16), and 

wonderful «‘Sermon on the Mount" is preached 
t. 5 to 7). Then the crowd throngs him so that he 
is a little boat to wait on him (Mark 3 : 9), and 


the compass. 


from some point on the Sea of Galilee. 


This skeych, which can be easily reproduced on the blackboard or a sheet of paper, assumes that the spectator is looking westward and shoreward 
This fact should not be overlooked, as otherwise one might be confused as to the points of 
The top of the picture is west, the bottom east, the right hand north, and the left hand south. 


an instant cured. Then, back at ‘‘the house,’’ two 
blind men are healed (Matt. 9 : 27) and a dumb spirit is 
cast out (Matt. 9: 32). 

In this house, too, the Pharisees are rebuked, or, 
rather, the meaning of the rebuke is here taught the dis- 
ciples (Mark 7 : 1, 5), and here again the disciples are 
taught a needed lesson in humility, when Jesus takes a 
little child—perhaps Peter’s—upon his knees (Mark 9: 
33, 36). 

Here in Capernaum the bread-hunting crowd desired 
to make Jesus king, and in the synagogue—whose ruins 
show that over its door was graven a pot of manna— 
Jesus taught of the ‘‘ Bread of Life’’ (John 6 : 49-59). 
Here, too, is the beginning of the end, and many go 
back from him (John 6 : 66), though the Twelve stay 
(John 6: 68, 69). 

Looking out over the blue waters of ‘the Sea of Gali- 
lee, we remember the storms that were stilled and the 
walking upon the water, and over in the distance see the 
hillsides where the multitudes were fed and the demoniac 
healed. 

Remembering Capernaum’s marvelously rich and 
varied knowledge of Jesus, we can but wonder at her 
rejection of him, and see its inevitable consequence. 
The prophesied light sets in the west, and there breaks 
upon the city the judgment of Christ and the lightning 
of the wrath of Almighty God (Luke to : 13-15). 

‘*O Capernaum, exalted unto heaven in thine oppor- 
tunities, highly favored of thy Lord! How low are the 
mighty fallen! Ye might have had life abundant, and 
ye would not; therefore in one hour is thy judgment 
come, and, lo! thou art brought down to hell.’’ 

‘*O my soul! How shall it be with thee ?"’ 

Embro, Ont. 
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Reviewing a truth once learned is essential to fasten- 
ing that truth firmly in the mind that has received it.— 
From Trumbull’ s ** Teaching and Teachers."’ 


as a peace-bringer, and 
to receive the crowning 
benediction of being re- 
cognized by the father 
God as his son. 

Lesson 2 deals with man's judgments and God's gifts, 
and has a discernible thread of connection uniting its 
first three paragraphs, while the fourth is the beginning 
of the close of the whole 
spirit is condemned. 


The censorious 
We are warned that our standard 
for others will be applied to ourselves, and that, the more 
censorious of others’ faults, the less aware are we of our 
own. 


‘* sermon.’’ 


But the least censorious have need for discrimi- 
nation in ‘dealing with men, and it is as unwise to trust 
blindly as to distrust habitually. There are low natures 
to which it is not safe to offer our precious things, be 
they our sacredest feelings or God's truth. But we are 
recipients before we can be givers, and God gives to our 
desires because he is our father. We are to give as he 
does, and the desires which, turned to him, determine 
his gifts to us, when turned to men should determine 
our gifts to them. The end of the lesson belongs to the 
solemn series of alternatives which close the sermon. 
There are two ways or courses of life,—one narrow and 
trodden by few, one broad and popular ; and the one 
leads to life, and the other to destruction. 

The teaching of Lesson 3 lies mainly in the three 
words of Jesus, ‘‘ Be not afraid, only believe.’’ Faith 
is the only power that can conquer fear. It is in 
place even in the presence of death. It is the condition 
which Christ works. It is his encouragement to every 
poor soul. ‘The damsel is not dead.’’ With that 
word he abolishes death for us, and changes its grim- 
ness into image of sleep. ‘‘ Talitha 
that word is heard in the dim regions of the 
dead, and has power there. 
terial changes. 


the gracious 
cumi !"’ 
Christ's will can effect ma- 
In every sense his words are life. 

The remarkable example ot the centurion in Lesson 4 
shows how a heathen’s faith had pierced deeper into 
Christ's power .than that of ‘‘Israel.’’ Military disci- 
pline had taught him the power of the word of command, 
and he felt that somehow Jesus was master of natural 
forces, and could order them at his pleasure. His lofty 
conception of Christ's power deepened his consciousness 































of unworthiness to come to him. If he had risen to the 
still loftier truth, he would have hurried to Christ's feet 
just because he was unworthy. 

In Lesson 5, John’s doubts pathetically witness how 
his prison had weakened his strong spirit. Jesus dealt 
very tenderly with him by sending back as answer just 
the report of the gentle deeds which John had felt un- 
like his expectations from Messiah, and by taking the 
opportunity, when John’s credit was somewhat shaken, 
to pour on him fervid eulogium for his grand immova- 
bleness, disregard of ease and self-advantage, and to 
declare his high place as forerunner and above prophets. 
Incidentally, Jesus claims that nearness to himself deter- 
mines real greatness. 

In Lesson 6 we have a fourfold aspect of Christ as 
revealer. First, we have his lament over rejecters of his 
message, in which sound tones of tenderness and of 
retribution, wails and threats, the majestic declaration 
that he is the climax of all revelation, and that our rela- 
tion to him determines our present and future state. 
Then follows a burst of thankfulness for the receivers of 
his message. He is not thankful for the hiding from 
the wise in the same way as for the revealing to babes, 
But he is thankful that the only condition needed for 
receiving him is the lowly consciousness of need, which 
all may have. The gospel takes no heed of men’s wis- 
dom, or of anything that only a few have; It is for all 
men. Next follows a profound disclosure of the ground 
of his power to reveal the Father. He claims to be in 
ineffable communion with God, both in regard to exer- 
cising divine authority over all things, and in regard to 
complete mutual knowledge, which implies complete 
oneness of nature. Only God can know God. The 
crown of all is the universal invitation to all who labor 
and who are heavy laden—that is, to the whole world— 
to the twofold act of coming by faith, and of taking his 
yoke by obedience and imitation, which will result in the 
twofold rest of forgiveness, and of peace of heart from 
the indwelling of his meekness and lowliness. 

Lesson 7 sets forth great truths as to faith, love, and 
forgiveness. It teaches that there are degrees in sin, 
but that all are sinners, that faith is the condition of sal- 
vation and forgiveness, and that forgiveness experienced 
is the parent of love, and love manifested the proof of a 
previous forgiveness. 

The sower, in Lesson 8, has three failures, and but one 
success. Jesus is sadly thinking of his own work, and 
his experience is ever repeated. The failures occur at 
different stages of growth. The beaten foot-path, 
where the seed does not penetrate, but is carried away 
at once, represents hearers whose minds and hearts are 
so beaten down into hardness that the word never enters 
them at-all, The ground where a shelf of rock under- 
lies a thin covering of soil stands for those shallow, 
easily moved natures which have no permanence in their 
emotions, and are as soon discouraged as they were at- 
tracted. The seed gets a little farther towards fruiting 
in them, but the rock underlying the soil prevents root- 
ing and vigor. The ground full of thorns, which were 
only cut down, not rooted up, represents those who 
take in the word, and bear some fruit, but have not 
given up the world wholly, and sooner or later have the 
slow-growing seed choked by the ill weeds which grow 
apace. The good soil represents those who, avoiding 
all these evils, take the word into their whole being. 
Such vary in fruitfulness. 
unalterable. 


The varieties in soil are not 
We may all be good ground. 

The next lesson deals with the growth of the kingdom 
in the world, and is thus complementary to the preced- 
ing, which dealt with the growth of the word in the 
individual. The kingdom grows in three ways, pre- 
sented by three parables. That of the tares amidst the 
wheat tells us that it will be inseparably intertwisted 
with evil things and men ; that of the mustard seed 
shows it as, just because thus intertwined, spreading 
widely, and becoming a world-embracing fact ; that of 
the leaven presents the intimate blending with the evil 
world under another aspect, and shows us that the blend- 
ing is necessary in order to the kingdom's becoming a 
world-transforming power. 

The appointment of the apostles appropriately follows 
the teaching as to the spread of the kingdom. The les- 
son brings out, first, the occasion of their mission. 
Jesus was not able to do all the work. His heart was 
sad as he looked on men, and his pity moved him to 
utilize the Twelve. What he thought of men's condition 
is what we should think of it, and included two aspects, 
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the sad thought of their deplorable state like sheep 
shepherdless, with torn fleeces and weary, and the more 
hopeful thought of their being like a promising harvest- 
field, where a crop was sure if only there were reapers. 
Next comes the appointment of the reapers. When we 
feel as he did about men, some of us will soon feel his 
hand thrusting us into the field. They were endowed 
with power before they were sent out to service. Their 
instructions had transient elements, but also the per- 
manent one,—‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.’’ 
That is our law. 

Lesson 11 shows us how conscience makes cowards, | 
and how personal responsibility for a sin is felt in the ret- 
rospect more than in the committal. The murder of 
John is a signal instance of the extent to which a weak 
nature may come under, and yield to, good influences, 
and yet finally be sold to do evil. Herod knew John 
to be holy; he heard him gladly, but he beheaded 
him at last. 
leads to sin. 

The miracle in Lesson 12 was taken by Christ as the 
occasion of his discourse upon the bread of life. Its 
highest value is as a sign of what he is and does for our 
souls.- But the details are instructive. John brings out 
prominently Christ’s care for the multitude’s bodily 
wants, and also, in his question to Philip at the begin- 
ning of the day, his wish to lead him and the other dis- 
ciples to recognize the poverty of their own resources. 


Weakness is always misery, and generally 


‘Taught that, they were fit to learn the greatness of his. 


Jesus next tested faith by the command to seat the 
crowd, in preparation for a feast for which there seemed 
no materials. His blessing mutiplied the disciples’ 
scanty stores, as it always does. John omits mention 
of the disciples’ act in distributing, for really Jesus was 
the giver, though their hands were honored by being 
used. Each guest had as much as he would. That is 
the law for Christ's gifts, which are measured by our de- 
sires, and yet have always something over, which will 
serve to feed for many days. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Review Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Thorough Review is the Secret of Memory 


HE blessednesses. 
2. The Golden Rule corrects all evils of the social 
order. 

3. Jairus’s daughter. Life from the dead is in his 
word ; ’ tis immortality. 

4. The gospel benefits overflowed to the Gentile cen- 
turion. 

5. All works of power in the material and physical 
world are proofs of power in the spiritual world. 

6. Great blessings and exaltations to any Capernaum 
are warnings of overthrow if the blessings are not im- 
proved. In a tumultous world, Christ's yoke-fellows 
have peace. 

7. The contrite finds pardon ; the conceited, rebuke. 

8. The lack of success in gospel work is not because 
of the sower or the seed, but because of the kind of soil. 

g. Good and bad grow together now, but are to be 
separated hereafter. The prime characteristic of this 
universe in all its parts is a great power of pushing up- 
ward, —rock to soil, soil to plant, flower, fruit, etc. The 
power of God is the gospel. 

10. God supplies all 
grace ; men apply them. 
hundred million sent forth. 

it. Character that begins in pleasures goes on to 
crimes, and stops not at murder. No character is so 
weak but that it can bring down an avalanche of evil. 
A moment's weakness can bring an eternity of shame. 

12. The bread of God can feed thousands on a little, 
if it has human co-operation. Christ's wondrous works 
waited on man’s wondrous faith, He multiplies our 
gifts by thousands. 

University Park, Cola. 
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powers, from gravitation to 


The Twelve and the twelve 


It is highly significant that the Gospel [John] which 
records most fully the claim of Jesus to be more closely 
related to God than he was to men, most fully records 
also his definite acknowledgment of dependence on his 
Father.—From Rhees's ‘* Life of Jesus.”’ 
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The Superintendent’s Review. 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST 


BOOK 2.—SECOND QUARTER, 1900 


CHAP. 4 CHAP.5 CHAP. 6 

WORDS CHARACTERS DISCIPLES 
OF JESUS OF JESUS OF JESUS 
1. Be pure. | 5. Messiah. | to. Sent forth. 


6. Saviour. 
7. Sympathizer. | 
8. Sower. 
9. Rea er. | multitude. 


2. Be wise 11. Sorrowing. 
3. Believe. 


4. Be healed. 











We are studying the life of Jesus Christ in six books, 
one each quarter. Last quarter we had three chapters 
on Jesus Waiting, Jesus Winning, and Jesus Working. 
(If the previous review chart was transferred to muslin, 
as suggested, it should be referred to here.) ‘fhis quar- 
ter we have had twelve lessons, and we put them together 
in three chapters, entitled ——— (point). 

First word ? Our first lesson was called The Beati- 
tudes. Golden Text? (In this and later lessons, bring 
out points as far as time allows.) The second lesson 
was a collection of good pieces of advice, beginning with 
‘« Judge not.’’ Golden Text? So its ‘‘word’’ is ? 
What did Jesus tell the father of that dead little girl to 
do? Golden Text? What happened? What did the 





centurion ask Jesus to say to his sick servant? What 
became of the servant ? 
In our fifth chapter we have five of the ——? First, 


John’s disciples came to ask whether he was really the 
? What did they find? (Golden Text.) Then, 
when he says ‘‘ Come unto me,"’ we recognize our lov- 
ing ? And when the poor sinful woman comes in, 
and anoints his feet, he is the ? Then he tells 
two parables: in the first he is the ? sowing the 
word of God ; (Golden Text ?) and in the second, after 
the wheat and the tares have grown, he is the ? it 
is wonderful how many things Jesus is to ws? 

Chapter 6 is about the ? In Lesson 10 we learn 
their names, (how many could say them if I were to ask ?) 
and see them ? Then we find them coming together 
again, and bringing to Jesus sad news about a good man. 
Title of Lesson 11? We can see the little company sor- 
rowing over the news. Then they go to Bethsaida, over 
the lake, and we see five thousand people sitting down, 
while the disciples are ? Golden Text ? 

Jesus preached the kingdom. Golden Text for to-day ? 

Trenton, N. /. é 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs ’’) 


** Praise the Lord : ye heavens adore him.'’ Psalm 89 : 15-18. 


‘* Light of the lonely pilgrim's heart."’ (12x : 12-15.) 
“Cc da Psalm 25 : 4-10. 
Come, Lord, and tarry not. (33 : 3-8.) 
** My Jesus, as thou wilt."’ Psalm 145 : 1-7. 
‘Thy way, not mine, O Lord.” (216 : 1-5.) 
** Revive thy work, O Lord.”’ Psalm 66 : (6 3-3.) 
‘*Come unto me, the Saviour said.” Psalm 23 : 1-6. > 
** Jesus, Lord of life and glory." (go : 1-5.) 
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A School Review for the 
Second Quarter 


Editor's Note.—Any number of copies of this review exercise, 
printed for convenient use, may be had of John D. Wattles & Co., 
publishers of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at 75 cents per hundred, postage free. 

Lesson 1.—.Superintendent ; The Beatitudes. 

Teachers.—And seeing the multitudes, he went up 
and when he had sat down, his dis- 
ciples came unto him: and he opened his mouth and 
taught them, saying (Matt. 5 : 1, 2),— 

Scholars: Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God (Matt. 5 : 8). 

All; His servants shall do him service; and they 
shall see his face (Rev. 22 : 3, 4). 


into the mountain : 


Lesson 2.— Superintendent: Precepts and Promises. 

Teachers.—lf ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him ? (Matt. 7.: 11.) 

Scholars: Whatsoever ye would that men should de 
to you, do ye even so to them (Matt. 7 : 12). 


12. Serving the = 
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June 9, 1900 . 
Ail: Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect (Matt. 5 : 48). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent: The Daughter of Jairus 
Raised. 

Teachers: While he yet spake, they come from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying, Thy daughter is 
dead : why troublest thou the Master any further? But 
Jesus, not heeding the word spoken, saith unto the ruler 
of the synagogue (Mark 5 : 35, 36),— 

Scholars: Be not afraid, only believe (Mark 5 : 36). 

Ai: All things are possible to him that believeth 
(Mark 9 : 23). 


Lesson 4.— Superintendent: The Centurion's Servant 


Healed. 
Teachers: And when Jesus heard these things, he 


marvelled at him, and turned and said unto the multi- 
tude that followed him, I say unto you, I. have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel. And they that 
were sent, returning to the house, found the servant 
whole (Luke 7 : 9, 10). 

Scholars: Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear him (Psa. 103 : 13). 

Ail: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits (Psa. 103 : 2). 


Lesson 5.— Superintendent : Jesus and John the Bap- 
tist. 

Teachers : Go your way, and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard ; the blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, the poor have good tidings 
preached to them. And blessed is he, whosoever shall 
find none occasion of stumbling in me (Luke 7 : 22, 23). 

Scholars: He hath done all things well (Mark 7 : 37). 

Ail; Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed (John 20 : 29). 

Lesson 6.—Suferintendent: Jesus Warning and In- 
viting. 

Teachers: All things have been delivered unto me of 
my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the 
Father ; ncither doth any know the Father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
hin (Matt. 11 : 27). 

Scholars; Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28). 

Ai; Return unto thy rest, O my soul ; for the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with thee (Psa. 116 : 7). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent : Jesus at the Pharisee’s 
House. 

Teachers ; Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much: but to 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And he 
said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven (Luke 7 : 47, 48). 

Scholars: Thy faith hath saved thee (Luke 7 : 50). 

All: By grace have ye been saved through faith ; and 
that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God (Eph. 2: 8). 

Lesson 8.— Superintendent ; Parable of the Sower. 

Teachers : Behold, the sower went forth to sow ; and 
as he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside:... and 
others fell upon the rocky places. . . . And others fell 
upon the thorns;... and others fell upon the good 
ground, and yielded fruit, some a hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty (Matt. 13 : 3-8). 

Scholars : ‘The seed is the word of God (Luke 8 : 11). 

Ai: Receive with meekness the implanted word, 
which is able to save your souls (Jas. 1 : 21). 

Lesson 9.— Superintendent : Parables of the Kingdom. 

Teachers ; The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
man that sowed good seed in his field : but while men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed tares also among the 
wheat, and went away. But when the blade sprang up, 
and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also 
(Matt. 13 : 24-26). 

Scholars ; The field is the world (Matt. 13 : 38). 

Ai: Gather up first the tares, and bind them in bun- 
dies to burn them : but gather the wheat into my barn 
(Matt. 13 : 30). 

Lesson 10.— Superintendent : The Twelve Sent Forth. 

Teachers : These twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged 
them, saying, Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and 


enter not into any city of the Samaritans : but go rather 


to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. 10 : 5, 6). 


Scholars ; It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 


your Father which speaketh in you (Matt. 10 : 20). 
Ail: Grant unto thy servants to speak thy word with 
all boldness (Acts 4 : 29). 
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Lesson 11. — Superintendent : 
Baptist. 

Teachers: And straightway the king sent forth a sol- 
dier of his guard, and commanded to bring his head : 
and he went and beheaded him in the prison, and 
brought his head in a charger, and gave it to the dam- 
sel ; and the damsel gave it to her mother (Mark 6 : 27, 
28). 

Scholars ; Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 
but be filled with the Spirit (Eph. 5 : 18). 

Ai: Look not thou upon the wine:.. . at the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder (Prov. 
23 : 31, 32). 

Lesson 12.—.Superintendent: The Feeding of Five 
Thousand. 

Teachers ; Jesus therefore took the loaves ; and hav- 
ing given thanks, he distributed to them that were set 
down ; likewise also of the fishes as much as they would 
(John 6 : 11). 

Scholars: Give us this day our daily bread (Matt. 
© 283} 

All; Feed me with the food that is needful for me: 
lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? 
or lest I be poor, and steal, and use profanely the name 
of my God (Prov. 30 : 8, 9). 

Superintendent; Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth (Matt. 6 : 10). 

Ad; Amen ! 


Death of John the 
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Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


IVE Lessons ON TEACHINGS (Lessons 1, 2, 6, 8, 9).— 
Where did Christ speak his greatest recorded ser- 
mon? What wonderful sayings introduced it? What 
sort of life does Christ account blessed? What does the 
Sermon on the Mount teach about judging others ? 
about prayer? In a later address, how did Christ exalt 
the child spirit? ‘‘Come unto me,’’ he urged ; adding 
what promise? What four parables have we studied ? 
How did Christ illustrate the different ways in which 
men receive truth? What three characteristics of his 
kingdom did he illustrate? What are the general 
characteristics of Christ's parables ? 

2. THREE LESSONS ON MIRACLES (Lessovts 3, 4, 12).— 
What miracles have we studied this quarter? Which 
seems to you most wonderful ? Why? What, in general, 
was Christ's manner of working miracles? 
For what purpose did he work them? What results at- 
tended them? What is the only miracle recorded by all 
four evangelists ? 

3. Four HIsTorRicat Lessons (Lessons 5, 7, #0, 1/1). 
—What enemies did John the Baptist make? How? 
While he was in prison, for what purpose did he send 
to Jesus? How did Jesus answer his question? How 
did he praise John? How was John finally put to 
death ? What scene in a Pharisee’s house have we 
studied ? What great lesson does it teach ? What pro- 
vision did Christ make for the spread of his kingdom? 
On what principle did he select his disciples? What 
were they to do? What power was given them? 


Ihlustrate. 


Boston. 
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Graded Helps 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 

Alice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


A Review of the Second Quarter 


I. Purpose 
What is the purpose of a review ? 


1. That the truths may be emphasized by repe- 
tition. 

2. That we may test what our scholars have 
learned. 
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3. That we may see where our teaching has been 
at fault. 

4. That we may correct any mistaken impres- 
sions. 

5. That the lessons of the quarter may be pre- 
sented as a whole. 

Il. Plan 


For the primary class the following kinds of review 
will be found helpful : 
Catechetical. 
Word pictures, 
Blackboard. 
Picture. 


PYeNe 


5. Topical. 

Suppose for this quarter we plan for a blackboard 
review. The following 
helpful. 

1. Before the class assembles, divide the board into 
twelve squares as suggested in the cut. Yellow chalk is 
very effective for division lines. For a small class, 
where there is no blackboard, a lap-board or paper pad 
would answer. 


suggestions may be found 


2. Begin the review of each lesson by printing some 
catchword, or by drawing or pinning a picture on the 
blackboard. Ask the children of what lesson it reminds 
them. Fromthis «review starting-point’’ recall the 
lesson and its teaching. It is quite possible that better 
‘« starting-points’’ than those suggested in the cut will 
be found. The teacher will knoy what is best for 
her own class, Make your own plan, and adapt it to 
your class. 

3. As soon as the ‘‘ starting-point 


is printed, drawn, 
or pinned to the board, ask a few general questions, 
such as : Of what does this make you think? Yes, the 
Golden Rule. Who gave the Golden Rule? When? 
Where? What is the Golden Rule? Did you ever see 
any one try to keep it? How? Or, for Lesson to: 
How many helpers had Jesus? What were their 
names? Whom does Jesus want for helpers now ? 
How can boys and girls be Jesus’ helpers ? ete. 

4. As each lesson is briefly reviewed, ask the ques- 
tion; ‘‘ About whom is this story ?’’ Emphasize the 
idea that all the stories are about Jesus, and that he is 
the children’s teacher, friend, and helper. 


JESUS 
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HELPER 


[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


ASE this review on the Sea of Galilee as its geo- 

graphical center. Make for yourself an outline of 
the Sea of Galilee on a sheet of paper octavo in size. 
This you can easily do by copying from any map of the 
lake. Have a copy of this for each one in your class, 
and provide a pencil for each, so that they may mark 


the localities as you indicate them. The thought is to so 
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locate the lessons that they may be made somewhat 
more vivid in the minds of the scholars. Then get the 
lesson stories so well in your own mind that you will 
need no help from your book. To do this you will have 
to practice a good deal beforehand. But it is worth 
your while to do this, so as to make the review profit- 
able to the class. 

Lessons 1 and 2,—These take us to the Mount of 
Beatitudes, on the northwestern side of the lake. Mark 
the spot. Now draw out from the class, by questions, 
the following facts: Who was the speaker? What 
twelve men were near him? Who else was there? 
What was the general theme on which Jesus spoke? 
What did he say about the pure in heart? What did he 
say about our judging others? What did he say about 
prayer? 

Lesson 3.—Now we are in what town? Mark it. 
Who was dead in that town? What was her father's 
name? How old was she? What were the people do- 
ing when Jesus came to the house? What did Jesus 
say to the maiden? What happened then ? 

Lesson 4.—We are still in Capernaum. Mark it 
down. In whose house was there trouble now? What 
did he ask Jesus to do? Did Jesus do as the centurion 
wished ? What was the result? What did Jesus say 

‘ about the faith of the centurion ? 

Lesson 5.—Location somewhere west of the lake, but 
spot not certain. Put down a mark anywhere on the 
west of the lake. Of whom did the Master speak in this 
lesson? Who sent two messengers to Jesus? Where 
was John at this time? Why was he in prison? 

Lesson 6.—Location again not sure, but somewhere 
west of the lake. Put down a mark to indicate this. Of 
what cities was Jesus speaking in this lesson? Why did 
he upbraid them? What blessed promise did he give 
to those who would come to him ? 


Lesson 7.—Perhaps in Capernaum. Put a mark 
there. Who invited Jesus to a dinner-party? Who 
came to that party? What did she do? What did 


Simon think of this? What did Jesus say to the woman? 
Did Simon get any blessing at that time ? 

Lesson 8.—On the west side of the lake. Put down 
the mark to indicate this. Give the title of the lesson. 
For what does the seed stand? How many kinds of 
soil does Jesus mention ? What does the soil represent ? 
What kind of soil is your own heart ? 

Lesson 9.—What did Jesus mean by ‘‘tares’’? In 
what respect is the kingdom of God like a grain of mus- 
tard-seed? In what respect is it like leaven ? 

Lesson 10.—Somewhere west of the lake. Mark it. 
Why did Jesus send forth his twelve disciples at this 
time? What power did he give them ? 

Lesson 11.—Near the location of the last lesson. 
Why had Herod put John in prison? Who had influ- 
enced him to do this? Who danced so as to please 
Herod? What did he promise her? What did she ask 
for? What did Herod then do? 

Lesson 12.—Now we are on the northeast side of the 
lake. Mark it. How many people came to hear Jesus 
preach? How many loaves and fishes had the boy? 
What did Jesus do first? When all were fed, how much 
was there left? What may we learn from this lesson ? 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—Give the titles of all 
the lessons of the quarter. Give the Golden Texts ot 
lessons 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, If. As questions are suggested 
above for use in the class, we give none at this point. 

[Epitor’s Notre.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schaufiler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 


New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS quarter's lessons cover more than one-half of 
the period of our Lord's great ministry in Galilee. 
Harmonists calculate that the Sermon on the Mount 
was delivered in midsummer, and that the feeding of 
the five thousand occurred the following April. This 
period was pre-eminently a time of teaching the prin- 
ciples of Christ's kingdom and applying them to com- 
mon life. That is what most interests people now in the 
life of Christ. Many are asking, ‘‘ What would Jesus 
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do?'* A more pertinent question is, ‘‘What would 

Jesus have me do?’’ Varied answers are found in 

these lessons, which describe Christ s estimates of men. 

Let us make this our subject. Christ came in contact 
with persons in various conditions and with many needs. 

He spoke or showed what he thought of them. His 
words and acts reveal his opinion of us and of those 
whom we meet. 

The Bible Material 

The Gospels included are the most of Matthew 5 : 1 to 
14:21; Mark 3:13 to 6:44; Luke 6:12 to9: 17. 
Read these passages in the order arranged in Riddle’s 
Outline Harmony, Part IV, omitting section 50-55. 

General Preparation 

Let scholars prepare and read statements concerning 
such topics as those that follow : 

1. Christ's ideal of society ; the character of its mem- 
bers (Matt. 5 : 3-12); its pervasive life (vs. 13-20) ; the 
application of its principles to social relations (vs. 21-48), 
and to personal religious experience in giving, praying, 
fasting, etc. (chap. 6). 

2. Christ's principles for guiding men's judgments of 
their fellow-men: Judging themselves first (vs. 1-6) ; 
judging their feeling by that of the Father (vs. 7-12) ; 
estimating character by its results and its determination 
to do the will of God (vs. 13-29). 

3. Christ's estimate of the value of faith as illustrated 
by the attitude of Jairus and his wife, of the woman who 
was healed, of the three disciples, and of the multitude. 

4. Christ's estimate of right treatment of strangers, as 
shown by his service to the Gentile army officer and the 
opinion Christ expressed of him. 

5. Christ's estimate of doubters : of John the earnest 
doubter ; of the indifferent or caviling Pharisees and 
lawyers ; and kis defenses of John and himself against 
popular criticism. 

6. Christ's estimate of his own work, as measured by 
the reception of it in the cities around the Lake of Galilee 
(Matt. 11 : 20-30). 

7. Christ's estimate of sinners, as shown in his 
opinions of the contrasted characters of Simon the Phari- 
see and the woman that was a sinner. 

8. Christ's estimate of his audiences. Describe the 
different characters included in them, and the various 
effects of his words upon them. 

g. Christ's estimate of the divine life in men ; of its 
implanting ; of the obstacles it meets, and of its growth. 

10. Christ's estimate of missions, as shown by the 
characters of the men he first selected to spread abroad 
his gospel, and the instructions he gave them. 

11. The estimate placed by Herod, his family and 
courtiers, on John the Baptist, as contrasted with Christ's 
estimate of him given in Lesson 5. 

12. Christ's estimate of common needs of men, of the 
necessity to satisfy them, and of the ability of his dis- 
ciples to do it, illustrated by his teaching and feeding 
the multitude by the Lake of Galilee. 


Reference Literature 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.]} 

Review Bruce's ‘Training of the Twelve'’ (chaps. 
4-8). Blaikie’s «‘ Public Ministry "’ (chaps. 6-14) is very 
Suggestive for teachers. Dunning's ‘‘ Bible Studies for 
Normal Classes "’ (chaps. 6-8). 

Suggestive Questions 

1. The Principles of Christ's Ideal Society. Mention 

prominent traits of character of members of the kingdom 
of heaven. Name the peculiar blessings which they 
enjoy. How do they extend the kingdom? Who are 
called great in the kingdom of heaven? What is the 
law of the kingdom ? (Luke Io : 27.) 
Christ s Estimate of Individuat Characters. 
can we fit ourselves to judge others? How can we know 
God's feeling toward his children? What is the certain 
test of character ? (Matt. 7:17.) How does God re- 
gard strangers who come to him for help? How does 
he regard earnest doubters? How does he treat peni- 
tent sinners ? 

3. Christ s Estimate of his Teaching and its Results. 
Why did Christ condemn the cities where he had 
taught? What different kinds of hearers were in them ? 
Why was Christ certain that his teaching would change 
men's characters? Why cannot a complete separation 
be made between those who receive his teaching and 
those who reject it? 


yy 


How 


4. Christ s Instructions to Teachers. To whom did 
Christ first send his disciples to preach? What, was the 
substance of their preaching ? (Matt. 10:7.) On what 
principle were they to do their best to help mankind ? 
Why could they preach with confidence ? (Matt. 10 : 20,) 
Why need they not fear persecution ? (vs. 29-31.) What 
satisfaction could they expect in their work? (v. 39.) 
What assurance of reward have we for witness of the 
truth we have learned of Christ? (vs. 32, 33.) 

[Epiror’s Norre,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Year of Manifold Activity 
Matthew 4 : 23 to 15 : 20; Mark 3:7 to 7:23; Luke 
6:12 to 9:17; John 6. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

From the choice of the Twelve to the feeding of the 
five thousand was, on the theory that the ministry of 
Jesus lasted three years, a whole year. Those who limit 
the whole ministry to two years or so make the period 
much more brief. It was crowded with important events, 
which will be recalled by a recapitulation of the titles 
given to the lessons week by week : 

1. The Twelve Chosen and the Kingdom Described. 


2. The Kingdom : Motives and Methods of its Fol- 
lowers, 

3. The Kingdom : Its True Adherents. 

4. The Ready Sympathy of Jesus, and his Delight in 


Faith. 
. Our Lord’s Generous Testimony to John the Baptist. 
. His Testimony to his Own Work in Galilee. 
. Further Collisions with the Pharisees. 
Parables Uttered at the Lake : The Sower. 
Parables Uttered at the Lake (Continued). 
Wonderful Deeds of Power. 
The Mission of the Twelve. 
The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 


Jesus selected his twelve close associates ; taught them 
the true conception of the kingdom of God which he 
came to establish ; continued his work of evangelization, 
but found its results comparatively meager ; revealed 
himself and his aims through his manifold works of 
mercy and power, yet refrained from urging them di- 
rectly or definitely, and found at the end that all classes 
—common people, religious leaders, rulers, and even 
many who were close to him—agreed in misinterpreting 
him and blocking his work. The most conspicuous net 
result of the year's activity was its effect upon his inti- 
mate disciples. The most impressive outward fact was 
the many-sided evangelistic appeal of Jesus. 


II. 


[None of the books named are necessary in following these studies. 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 

If possible, read rapidly a survey of this whole period. 
Rhees’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus of Nazareth’’ (pp. 118-137), or 
Sanday in ‘‘ Hastings’s Bible Dictionary ’’ (II, 613-616), 
are very satisfactory. .To the latter this article is much 
indebted. Andrews's ‘Life of our Lord’’ (265-315) 
discusses in particular the questions of time, order, and 
relative importance. Edersheim (I, 524-685) does not 
overlook adetail. Stalker, Farrar, or any other ‘‘ Life,’’ 
may profitably be read. Bruce, ‘‘ Training of the 
Twelve,"’ is of very great value. 


on nau 


9. 
10. 
II, 
12. 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


II. QuESTIONS FOR StuDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this.issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Year of Activity. (1.) Point out, as far as” 
possible, the successes and failures of this busy year. 
(2.) The student can observe a certain gradual transfer- 
ence of attention on the part of Jesus to his immediate 
followers. Does this argue a change of policy or plan 
on his part, or a cutting off of their own possibilities on 
the part of the people ? 

2. His Chosen Associates. (3.) What could have 
been the principle of selection that made the inclusion 
of Judas possible? (4.) Indicate the means used by our 
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Lord in training the Twelve during this first year of 
constant companionship. 

3. The Scope of his Ministry. (5.) Was John the 
Baptist dissatisfied or worried at the ministry of Jesus? 
How did that of Jesus come to differ from his? [Mc- 
Laren: { 5.] 

4. The Gospel of the Kingdom. (6.) What were the 
prominent teachings of Jesus during this time regarding 
the kingdom, its membership, requirements, and re- 
wards? [McLaren : {J 1, 9.] 

5. His Messianic Works. (7.) Mention some of the 
leading miracles of this period? What proportion were 
What sort of 
miracles did he refuse to perform? (8.) What did these 
miracles actually accomplish ? 

6. The Effect upon the Populace and the Leaders. 
(9.) How far did they accept him, and what did they 
fail to accept? [McLaren : { 4.] 

7. Jesus’ Presentation of Himsedf. (10.) Why was he 
during this period so reticent in regard to his Messiah- 
ship? — 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 

What an eloquent contrast between the sensitive re- 
sponsiveness of Jesus to affection or to neglect, and his 
steady persistence in his clearly markéd course ! 

[Eprror’s Norr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior ‘Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


_Editor’s Note.—In place of a review, Dr. Geikie preserves the 
sequence of his life story of Jesus with the article given herewith. 


HE passover, ‘to which the crowd of pilgrims fed by 
Jesus miraculously were hurrying, was the great 


event of the Jewish religious year. Carrying back the 


‘ 


traditions of the nation to the days of the triumphant 
“deliverance from Egypt under Moses, it had for genera- 


tions become much the same to Jews ift every part of the 
world as the great yearly pilgrimage to Mecca is to-day 
to the Mahommedan. The concourse from all parts was 
amazing, as one may judge from the long list of coun- 
tries from which pilgrims came even to the feast of Pen- 
tecost, as enumerated in Acts 2: 8-11. All the roads 
through the world-wide Roman empire saw streams of 
pilgrims pressing on to Jerusalem, and lines of packets 
laden with others sailed for Palestine or Alexandria 
from all the ports of the Mediterranean (Acts 20 : 3). 

In Palestine itself the passover was at once the chief 
religious function of the year and the great national 
holiday, each neighborhood arranging long before to go 
up to it in joyful companies, both for safety and greater 
pleasure on the road (Psa. 42 : 1-4; Isa. 30 : 29). 
Women did not join in the feast, but their husbands 


» took them with them, for, though the paschal lamb was 


only for men and youths admitted to full rights of man- 
ood, there-were many other attractions, the whole week 

a which it was eaten being a time of rejoicing as the 

ast of unleavened bread. 

Instituted originally to keep in mind the ‘ passing 
‘over’’ of the dwellings of Israel marked by the blood of 
the first paschal lamb, the passover, in recalling this 
protection of their forefathers by it from the destroying 
angel, had come to be viewed as a personal offering, 
to propitiate Jehovah for the worshiper’s sins in the past 
year, ‘and hence the lamb was, till a late period, killed 
by the house father. The first and last days of the feast 
week were sabbaths in the strictest Jewish sense, but on 
the rest the multitudes could toa large extent give them- 
selves up to sight-seeing and amusements, the evenings 
being spent in dances by torchlight, —only men, however, 
taking part in them. 

Yet all did not always run smoothly with such excita- 
ble thousands. The Samaritans had ruined one pass- 
over by strewing human bones in the temple grounds, 
and thus defiling them ; at another, the fiery Galileans 
had been so tumultuous that Pilate had let loose his sol- 
diers on them, and, as the Jews averred, mingled their 
blood with that of their sacrifices (Luke 13:1). The 
Passover, moreover, saw the wild uproar when Paul was 
seized in the temple grounds, and would have been 
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killed but for the swift interference of the Roman garri- 
son of Antonia,—a fortress standing on the northeast 
corner of the sacred enclosure, with access to its whole 
extent in case of disturbance. Indeed, a special force 
of legionaries was always sent up to Jerusalem before the 
feast, to overawe the fanatical myriads, ever ready to 
rise against anything Roman. 

One may well wonder how such vast numbers as 
flocked to so small a city at this time could have found 
room ; but, apart from the simplicity of Oriental ideas of 
comfort even now, when Christians of Eastern com- 
munions lie down, close packed, at Easter, on the rough 
stones of the open space before the tower of David, the 
rabbis had, by a legal fiction, extended the bounds of 
Jerusalem, during the feasts, so as to include a wide 
space outside the walls, and this was covered with tents, 
as the valleys round are now at the Christian passover of 
Easter, when, by the way, a specially strong Turkish gar- 
rison is in the city, as of old at the Jewish feast, for the 
same reason, —to keep the peace. 

But religion was only a small part of the occupation 
of the Jew at the passover and other feasts. They were 


_the great fairs of the year, bringing no end of money to 


the traders who swarmed to the Holy City at these sea- 
sons, with whatever they thought promised easy sale 
and large profit. Foreign Jews brought the more porta- 
ble articles of the lands from which they came. Those 
of Jerusalem had a huge market for all that was needed 
for the occasion,—salt, oil, wine, meal, ovens of clay, 
lambs, kids, larger cattle, and doves or pigeons, though 
the creatures for the sacrifices and offerings were, per- 
haps, entirely bought from agents of the ring of high- 
priests, who monopolized such rich sources of gain, and 
thus raised the prices to the pilgrims as a whole. The 
temple, moreover, profited largely, for every Jew had to 
pay a half-shekel, or a didrachma, equal to about thirty- 
seven cents, to its treasury yearly. 

Jesus, however, did not go up to this passover, fearing 
the determination of the crowd he had fed miraculously 
to drag him to the front of a great Messianic rising. 
But his disciples, we may presume, were duly present. 

Bournemouth, Eng. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Indiana, at Bluffton. .. .. 62 ec cc 0 0-0 © o JUNE 134 
New York, at Buffalo. . .. 2... «0 ++ es ee © « Jume 12-14 
Oregon, at Portland Ure ea we ae June 13-15 
Northern California, at San José. . .... 266 -s -J une 19-21 
lows, et Cieste ss 055 0 Ce 6B eee - June' 19-21 
Nebraska, at Lincoln . . .. .. 2... 2+ 0 os + June 19-21 
Mississippi, atJackson ....... °° . June 20-22 
Se Ok POO 2. 6 © 6-0 60 . June 26-28 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ......-. . - + July 1-3 
Pennsylvania Summer Schools: 
at Mt. Gretma. 2 ww ccc ect cme oe pw o SUly ag 
at Eagles Mere .... 2... cee ee oe © o july 16-24 
at Bedford. .. 1... 2. ese ee ee 6 July 30to Aug. 3 
at Williams Grove ......44¢.2e+24e.-.- August 6-13 


at Ringing Rocks .. August 20-24 
Wyoming, at Cheyenne. . ccc oe « oe ofuly 5,6 
New Jersey Primary and¢Junior Summer School, 

Seva See os ss Ss FS 6 6 25k 6 8.6 8 6 
Colorado, at Denver . . 1... 22 2 ee ee oe © July 10-12 
Missouri, at Columbia. ...... . August 28-30 


Mexico 
National, at the City of Mexico . .....4.4.6+.+. -jJuly™ 
Ireland 
National, at Belfast ...... 


« ee « «June 24-26 
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Summer Schools for Sunday- 
School Workers 


HIS season will witness the greatest number of sum- 
mer schools, devoted in whole or in part to Sun- 
day-school methods and study, that has ever been 
known, and few teachers or officers can reasonably make 
the old excuse that they could not go the long distance 
necessary to reach one of these institutions. New Jer- 
sey has held one for years; Pennsylvania has made 
great strides, and now announces five to be held ; Con- 
necticut comes in line with two ‘‘institutes’’ in the 
nature of summer schools; Kentucky starts one this 
year ; Illinois keeps up the work started several years 
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ago ; Wisconsin, Tennessee, Maine, and Massachusetts 
combine with their Chautauquas in this work ; and last, 
but not least, the great Chautauqua provides for a sum- 
mer school of this sort. The arrangements for still other 
summer schools will be given in another issue. 

In all cases superintendents are urged to see to it 
that their primary teachers and at least one representa- 
tive from their junior teachers are sent to one of these 
schools. Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, who. is a well-known 
worker in this field, writes: ‘‘It would be one of the 
best investments a school could make to pay the ex- 
penses of two or more of their teachers, or of some who 
are not yet teaching, to be trained and to catch the 
spirit of consecrated enthusiasm which will last. These 
schools are a great advance movement. It is impossible 
in a brief letter to tell of the real and lasting good which 
they do. I have been greatly gratified and encouraged 
by the reports which have been coming all winter from 
last summer's work. One who was at’ Eagles Mere 
voices the feelings of many when she writes: ‘Every 
minute of the day I was helped, and for very gratitude 
I could move the whole state, if I only had a chance.’ ’’ 
The boarding rates are made special, as a rule, at these 
gatherings, and the railroads make concessions. 

The first of the Sunday-school summer schools are those 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
school Association, and the remarkable interest in them 
gives promise of large enrolment of students. At the 
Mt. Gretna Chautauqua grounds, July 2-9, there will be 
courses in child study, Bible normal outlines, grading 
the school, supplemental lessons, lesson analysis and 
construction, superintendent's problems, and Bible 
drills. The Rev. C, L. Fry of Lancaster is dean of 
faculty. Professor Griggs of Brooklyn, Dr. C. R. Black- 
all, the Rev. H. A. Bomberger, Dr. Charles Roads, 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and the Rev. 
C. L. Fry, are among the instructors. Some specially 
interesting and helpful features for workers are planned. 
A graded Sunday-school will be fully organized, all de- 
partments officered, and lesson for July 8 taught. There 
will be an illustrated address on Sunday evening by the 
Rev. C. L. Fry. Evening lectures and entertainments 
are given by the Chautauqua. 

The second year of the Eagles Mere school occurs 
July 18-24. This school is intended for primary work- 
ers, with new sections for all superintendents and officers 
of adult departments. The courses include child study, 
blackboard work, lesson illustration, hymn teaching, 
lesson analysis and construction, ‘‘ business end of the 
Sunday-school,’’ and superintendents’ and secretaries’ 
problems. The instructors will be Mrs. Barnes, dean , 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, Miss Florence Darnell, Professor 
Lightner Witmer, Dr. Enoch Pearson, Dr. Roads, and 
the Rev. H. A. Bomberger. 

The Bedford Springs school convenes July 30, and 
continues to August 3, and the courses include Bible 
work, child study, normal outlines, grading the school 
and supplemental Bible studies, the business end of the 
Sunday-school, primary organization and methods, 
teacher-training, and are conducted by the dean, Dr. 
Roads, Professor Van Ormer, Mrs. Barnes, Mr. Bom- 
berger, Hugh Cork, and others. The Rev. C. C. 
Adams, president of the Bedford Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the local executive committee. 

At Williams Grove, near Mechanicsburg, August 
6-13, the dean, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Dar- 
nell, Professor Van Ormer, Mr. Bomberger, and Dr. 
Roads, will instruct primary teachers, superintendents, 
and officers of adult departments, in normal, blackboard, 
and superintendent's work, child study, analysis, and 
construction. 

Ringing Rocks summer school, near Pottstown, now 
in its sixth year, will bring the Pennsylvania series of 
five schools to an end. From August 20-24, Dr. Roads, 
Mr. Bomberger, Professor Witmer of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. C. E. Hurlbut of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bible Institute, Professor and Mrs. Lowe of Phila- 
delphia, and others, will instruct the students in analysis, 


a1) 


grading, primary organization, officers’ problems, child 
study, and supplemental Tuition in all the 
above schools is free. The Rev. H. A. Bomberger, 913 
Crozer Building, Philadelphia, will give further infor- 
mation. 

The seventh annual session of the New Jersey 
School of Primary and Junior Methods, will be held 
as usual, in the Beach Auditorium, Asbury Park, 
Monday to Saturday, July 9-14. The best features 


lessons. 
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of former years have been retained, with several new 
Miss Mari Ruef Hofer of Chi- 
cago will give another course of lessons and lectures on 


ideas and names. 


Sunday-school music, and will also meet private classes 
during the week. The Rev. Harold Kennedy will con- 
duct the school over a ‘‘ Palestine Pilgrimage,’’ study- 
ing the geography, topography, and customs of the 

Holy Land. An especially fine series of illustrative 

primary lessons will be taught by Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, 

Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Harlow, and Mrs, Barnes. Miss 
Darnell will conduct the usual blackboard class, and 

will give blackboard illustrations for lesson stories told 

by various teachers. Much use is to be made of the 

‘round table’’ method of discussion, with printed syl- 
labi of questions on various topics in child study. The 
new course of lessons for the youngest children, ‘‘ Bible 

Lessons for Little Beginners,'’ will be carefully studied and 

presented in a series of lessons taken from Mrs. Haven's 

course. The junior section will be in charge of Mrs. M. G. 

Kennedy, whose work last year aroused much enthu- 

siasm. An institute for Sunday-school superintendents 
will be held in connection with the summer school, be- 

ginning on Thursday noon, July 12, and continuing 
until Saturday noon, studying the Sunday-school pro- 
gram, grading, administration, and teacher training, 

with related topics. The fee for the course will be two 

dollars’; for the day, fifty cents. Boarding arrangements 
are in the hands of the secretary, Mrs. T. H. Skillman, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The Connecticut Sunday-school Association’ s summer 
institutes are not exactly summer schools, though there 
is some approach to the ‘educational idea.’’ The 
Association has arranged for two institutes, —one of four 
days, July 24-27, at Crescent Beach, and another at Pine 
Grove, but the date of the latter is not yet definitely fixed. 
Features of the summer school will be introduced, but 
the programs will be adapted to general Sunday-school 
work. George S. Deming, 40 Church Street, New Haven, 
is the general secretary. 

In Massachusetts, the State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion and the Connecticut Valley Chautauqua have joined 
hands, and a normal class will be conducted at Laurel 
Park (on the Connecticut River), July 10-20, by Miss 
Ada R. Kinsman, state secretary of the normal depart- 
ment. The work will cover nine days of study, four 
days being given to the Bible, two days to pedagogy and 
the Sunday-school, and two days to psychology, follow- 
ing which comes the examination. If seventy per cent 
of the questions on the examination are answered satis- 
factorily, the state diploma, with an Assembly seal, will 
be awarded. Arrangements are also under considera- 
tion for other work at Northfield Conference. 

At the Monteagle (Tennessee) Assembly, August 
13-24, the School of Primary Sunday-school Methods 
will be conducted, as for some years, by Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Crafts of Washington, assisted by Miss Minnie Allen, 
Miss Willette A. Allen, and Miss Margaret M. Cook. 
No tuition or other fees will be exacted, and the course 
will include Bible and child study, laws and methods of 
teaching, and methods of work. Among the special 
subjects treated will be ‘‘ The Need of Sunday-school 
Work, based on an insight into the child who is to be 
taught, the Bible which is to be taught, the teacher who 
is to teach,'’ by Miss Willette A. Allen ; ‘‘ The Child 
and the Book,’’ by Mrs. Crafts ; ‘‘ The Class-room : Its 
Necessities and Adornments,’’ by Miss Minnie Allen ; 
«*The Point of Contact in Teaching,’’ by Mrs. Crafts ; 

«« The Religious Nature, how Awakened, how Trained,"’ 
by Miss Willette Allen ; ‘‘ Imagination end Religious 
Emotions,’’ by Miss Cook. 

The great Chautauqua, in arranging the work of the 
Summer School of Religious Pedagogy, is trying to have 
the newer elements of education practically applied to 
religious teaching. With that end in view, the school 
has been put into the hands of Professors Gross Alexan- 
der, George C. Workman, Lincoln Hulley, George W. 
Pease, Dr. J. R. Street, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, and Miss 
Lucy G. Stock. The school is open from July 7 to 
August 17. ‘‘ The Four Gospels*’ will be treated by 
Professor Alexander, ‘‘ The Servant of Jehovah"’ and 
«* The Critical Study of Isaiah '’ by Professor Workman, 
««The Psalter’’ by Professor Hulley, ‘‘ Religious Psy- 
chology’ and «General Method"’ by Dr. Street, and 
** Primary Method"’ by Professor Pease and Miss Stock. 
Dr. Hurlbut will conduct a normal class for Sunday- 
school teachers, August 1-17, Professors Street and Pease 
will have charge of a boys’ and girls’ class from July 7 
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to August 17, and there will be a primary class and 
Sunday-school. Principal George E. Vincent is the head 
of instruction, and his address is 5737 Lexington Avenue, 
Chicago. 

From July 24 to August 1 the fourth annual session 
of the Illinois School for Primary Sunday-School Work- 
ers will be held in Chicago. nding fi Ohio have no 
summer schools, but many of th 
Chicago school. 


workers attend the 
Moreover, the Winona Assembly in 
Indiana devotes August 5~7 to Sunday-school work. In 
Michigan the Owosso Assembly at Sanitarium Grove, 
from June 24 to July 4, has a program which gives some 
attention to Sunday-school interests. ° 

The Winona Lake Assembly at Madison, Wisconsin, 
will be under the guidance of Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, 
The term is July 17-30. Mrs. Margarette Jaeger, State 
Superintendent of Primary Sunday-school Work for 
Wisconsin, and Miss Lilla Kushel of the Milwaukee 
Kindergarten Association, will be the assistants, and the 
International Primary Training Course will be the basis 
of topics presented. 

Such prominent workers as George H. Archibald, 
Mrs. Kennedy, and Mrs. Crafts, will spend a busy summer, 
with their educational work, at the Chautauquas and 
other assemblies, besides their regular work, which 
occupies so much of their time. For instance, Mr. 
Archibald will give a week's time at the Fryeburg Chau- 
tauqua, in Maine, to lecture on his child-study themes. 
This will be August 2-8, and the Rev. E. H.- Abbott of 
Fryeburg has charge of the Chautauqua there. Mrs. 
Kennedy, besides her work in three of the Pennsylvania 
schools, will instruct at the Asbury Park school, and at 
Pertle Springs, Missouri. Mrs. Crafts, in addition. to 
Monteagle and her. Wisconsin work, will “conduct a 
mothers’ and teachers’ council and a junior Bible insti- 
tute at the Rock River Chautauqua in Illinois, from 
July 30 to August Io. 
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The Editor is glad to publish the 
following letter from J. R. Westerfield, 
ot New Orlcans, in correction of a 
misstatement recently made in these.columns : ‘‘In the 
interesting account of our [Louisiana] State Convention 
from the pen of your gifted correspondent, the state- 
ment is made that the New Orleans Primary Union had 
temporarily closed its career owing to the death of its 
president. As the president of this Union happens to 
be my good wife, who is not dead, but very much alive, 
I trust you will suffer this correction. I will state that 
she has been zealous in her efforts to rehabilitate this 
Union after its temporary summer vacation, but unfor- 
tunately the enthusiasm of some Sunday-school workers 
is not as ardent during the year as during Sunday-school 
conventions; and for this reason it was impossible to 
secure 2ttendance. I am glad to inform you however, 
that the convention has borne good fruit, and the Union 
is again in operation."’ 


A Primary Union 
that Never Died 
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Iowa has just had a religious census 
in which the sixty counties of the 
state were canvassed in one day,— 
May 25. 3B. F. Mitchell of Eldora superintended the 
work. Much interest was aroused among the churches, 
and ten thousand visitors were asked for for the work. The 
Ministerial Association in one large city in the state voted 
unanimously to take up the canvass. Des Moines, 
Burlington, Davenport, Dubuque, Clinton, and 
Marshalltown were cities well organized for the work. 
While preparations were going on for the campaign, 
Sunday-schouls were organized. In Cedar 
Rapids they took the school reports and went to work on 
those as a basis. In half a year one thousand and fifty- 
three new pupils were brought into the Sunday-school, 
three hundred and forty of them came into the church, 
and two new schools were organized as a result of the 
canvass. 


lowa’s One- 
Day Canvass 


several 
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In the extreme northwestern county 
(one without railroads) of Kansas, a 
young woman organized- a Home 
Department with five classes. Of these, two found that 
‘«six miles wasn't as far as they used to suppose,’ so 
they began regular attendance upon Sunday-schools 
some six or eight miles away. Two more found that 
where there is a teacher and a scholar there is a school, 


Sunday-School 
Energy in Kansas 


Vol. 42, No. 23 


and they organized schools that still live. Some of the 
western counties maintain normal classes and provide 
for annual graduation at the county conventions. The 
five ‘‘railroadless'’ counties of Kansas average less 
than four Sunday-schools apiece, and contain a total 
population of less than two thousand. One minister 
serves four of these counties. 
Por additional ‘‘ Work and Workers "’ see page 366. 
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Hooks and Uriters 


Elements of International Law. By George B. Davis. 2.50. 

In every century men are'born who are generations in 
advance of their fellows, and whose thoughts are the 
lonely high-water marks which the slow-rising tide of the 
centuries will finally reach. Such a one was Grotius, 
that master-builder, for all time, of international law. 
What Justinian was to the Roman law, Blackstone to 
our common law, or Littleton to the English law of land, 
Grotius was, and is, to the laws of the nations. George B. 
Davis, the professor of law in the United States Military 
Academy, gives a scholarly discussion on the origin and 
growth of the laws of Grotius. The remainder of the 
book is a practical handbook on the modern phases of 
international law. Though written primarily for use in 
the law schools, Professor Davis has infused enough of 
interest into the dry bones of international diplomacy to 
commend it to the general reading of the layman. Es- 
pecially interesting in these days is the chapter on the 
laws of war, though there is a certain grim humor in the 
etiquet of bloodshed and in the laws which prescribe 
how men are to be done to death decently and in order. 
Vexed questions relating to neutrality, contraband of war, 
blockade, and the right of search, are also well handled 
in special chapters, and forcibly illustrated by references 
to the episodes of the Trent, the Alabama, and kindred 
events in our history which have established jnter- 
national precedents. Altogether the book is practical, 
accurate, and interesting, and one which deserves a 
place in the reading of any thoughtful student of affairs. 


% 


The Story of the Nineteenth Century of the Christian Era. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.50. 


To tell the story of the latest of the centuries between 
the covers of one volume is no slight undertaking, but 
Elbridge S. Brooks, in spite of the difficulty, has done 
this admirably in a book that will interest young people 
and give them some real conception of the significance 
of the hundred years just closing. Beginning with the 
ascendency of Napoléon and contemporaneous events a 
hundred years ago, the author follows the march of the 
nations, decade by decade, side by side, to the present 
day. Instead of focusing the attention on nations in 
turn, and tracing the progress of each down to the 
present, the author has shown the march of civilization 
as a whole, epoch after epoch. Reverence and intelli- 
gent optimism make the book uplifting and inspiring. 
Listening with the author, one can hear the footsteps 
of God as he leads the nations according to his own 


purpose. 
54 


A Woman's Paris: A Handbook of. Every-Day Living in the 
French Capital. $1.25. 


There are two classes of guide-books. ‘‘ Baedecker'’ 
is the type of one ; to the other class belong books of 
travel that interestingly describe places, people, and 
characteristics. Not bureaus of information, as is 
‘« Baedecker,"’ they take the place of kind friends who 
have visited places before us, and know a few good ho- 
tels, some of the sights that will interest us, and the 
popular characteristics, —a foreknowledge of which helps 
to appreciation. A Woman's Paris is a good examplé 
of this class of books. It furnishes information that 
will stand the visitor to the French capital in good 
stead, and that may save him annoyance and embarrass- 
ment. The book is addressed to the prospective trav- 
eler, but the descriptions of the city and Parisian traits 
will interest the general reader. Numerous well-exe- 
cuted half-tones add to the attractiveness of the handy 
little volume. 





/ 

Editor’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be agdered at the price named, postage free, from 
The Sunday Schoel Times, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Books Received 
May 28 to June 4 
Ascent Through Christ, The. By E. Griffith. | 
Jones, B.A. $2.50. 
Boer War, The 


: Its Causes, and its Interest to 


Canadians. By E, Biggar. Paper, 10 
cents. 

Bride Roses: A Scene, By W. D. Howells. 
50 cents. 


Crown of ‘Christ, The. 
I. Advent to Easter. 

Deeper Yet. By Clarence E. Eberman. 
cents. 

Edward Thring, Headmaster of U 
School : Life, Diary, and Letters. 
R. Parkin, C. M. G. §2. 

Exhibition Paris, 1900. A Practical 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Four Years, Nine. 

Farmstead, The. 
$1.50. 

Home Nursing. By Eveleen Harrison. §t. 

aes Past, The. By Thomas Seton Jevons. 
I. 


a E. Hutton. Vol. 


50 


pingham 
y George 


Guide. 


By Bart Mynderse. $1.50. 
By Isaac Phillips Roberts. 


Lute and Lays, Tne. By Charles Stuart Welles, 
M.D. $2. 


Makers of Literature. By George Edward 


Woodberry. $1.50. 

_ Nervous System of the Child, The. By Francis 
Warner, M.D. (Lond.) F.R.CrP., F.R.C.S. 
(Eng. ) 

Our Native Birds. By D. Lange. $1. 
Outlines of the History of Religion. By John K. 


Ingram, LL.D. $1.25. 

Paris. (Grant Allen's Historical Guide-Books. ) 
$1.25. 

Room Forty-Five : 
Howells. 50 cents. 

Songs of the Glens of Antrim. By Moira 
O'Neill. § §1. 

South African Question, 
Macvane. Paper, 5 cents. 

Stepping Heavenward. By Elizabeth Prentiss. 
New edition. 

Student's Life of Jesus, The. By George 
Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. 

be ny Eden. By George Edward Woodberry. 

1,25. 

World's Congress Addresses. 

Carroll Bonney. 


A Farce. By W. D. 


The. By S. M. 


By Charles 
Paper, 15 cents. 
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 RHusiness 
Department... 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 








on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, — such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions‘are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertisimg conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance 4 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 

Advertisers are free to examine the 


yon tone? 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sud- i 


scription, see fourteenth page. 

Colorado Illustrated.—A new book, giving 
complete information relative to this wonder- 
ful state us a tourist resort or home location, 
has just been issued by the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway, via which line ** The Colo- 
rado Special ’’ leaves Chicago at 10.00 A.M. 
every day in the year, arriving Denver 1.20 
next afternoon ; Colorado Springs and Mani- 
tou.the same evening, requiring only one 
night em route. Free copy at ticket offices, or 


mailed on receipt of four cents postage by | 


W. A. Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
pia, Pa. 


Big Drop in Bicycles 





For $8.00 to $12.00 you can now buy the same class 


of bicycles that are being widely advertised by several 


houses in Chicago and other cities at $15.00 to $20.00. 

For $13.75 you can get a high grade, one-year guar- 
anmteed rgoo gents’ or ladies’ bicycle, the equal of 
bicycles sold everywhere at $25.00 to $40.00, and for 
$18.00 you can get a genuine Elgin King or Queen, the 
highest of high grade, a rgoo model, that retails every- 
where at £50.00. Shipped anywhere in the United 
States on ro days’ free trial. No money until after 
received. For full particulars, complete bicycle cata- 
log, and special price offerings, cut this notice out, and 
mail to Sears, Rorsuck, & Co., Chicago. 
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Where to Get 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





Church or Sunday-School Supplies 


It’s worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where needed supplies may be purchased. Here is a list of 
prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to correspond with readers of this paper about supplies required in church, 


school, and class. 
month. 
or Sunday-school. 


When you need anything of the sort, this Directory is the surest guide. 
One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church 


It is to appear at least once a 





The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work 


Supplies, at the lowest prices, everything for 
Church and Sunday-school use—that is, 
everything worth having. Sunday-school 
library books and record books of-every sort 
our specialty. 

PHILADELPHIA: 1319 Walnut St.; New Yor«: 
156 Fifth Avenue; CuicaGo; 37 Randolph St.; 
St. Louis: 1516 Locust St. 


We have been identified with 
Sunday-school Library Books 


SUNDAY 


and Equipments since 1848, 
and, in the light of half a cen- 
H L tury of experience, offer ser- 
vices based on a _ thorough 


nowledge of every detail con- 
nected with Sunday-school li- 
brary work. Send for our ap- 
proved lists. 


Goodenough & Wogiom Co. 


LIBRARY 
BOOKS 122 Recagn Sevest 


LIC 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbath, Acetylene, or Oil. 
SENSEI 
bination gas and electric fixtures. 
for estimate. 


i, P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


) to manufacture electric and com- 
Send dimensions 





EATON & MAINS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco. 





Western Methodist Book Concern 
220 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
57 Washington Street, Chicago. 
1505 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


HEAVENLY SUNLIGHT 


—the greatest Sunday-school hymn-book success of 
the year. Over 13,000 copies gold in five weeks. 
Edited by Professors Entwisle, Fithian, Geibel, and 
Lehman. 96 pages. Now furnished in board 
covers as well as in flexible cloth. Send 12 cts. 
for sample bound in flexible cloth, or 16 cts. for sam- 
ple of the board-cover edition, or 25 cts. for samples 
of both styles. Specimen pages free. 


MacCalla & Co., Pubs., 249 Dock St., Phila. 


Vocalion Organs 


Organs built on the Vocaiion system are pre- 


eminently fitted for church services, 
full, rich diapason tone, and a peculiar delcacy in 
the string registers, which make them of inestimable 
value as an accompaniment to the human voice. 

Organs shipped on approval. 
quest. 


Vocalion Organ Co., 18 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


They havea 


Details upon re- 
Send for Catalog K. 





Pictures on the 


ors Boag 

. . 

Life of Christ Seal 
112 subjects. Heavy plate paper. 


Each 68 inches. 


One Cent Each Complete set, 


112 for $1.00. 
THE UNION PRESS PHILADELPHIA 


FILLMORE BROTHERS 
40 Bible House, New York, and 
119 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
General Music Publishers 
A specialty of Sunday-school and Gospel Song- 
Books, and Anniversary Concert Exercises. 
MOTTO—MERIT 





Great Bargains in 
CHURCH 


ORGANS 


We bave a large stock of church organs which 


reduce atonce. Fine instruments at 


half to two-thirds reguiar values. Prices from 


used 2 manual organ in perfect order f 
450. Let ng 


and upward to §2000. A slightly 
or only 


us r from you. ~ 


LYON & HEALY, 47 AdamsSt., Chicago, 





The Holman Linear Parallel 
S. S. Teachers’ Bible 






















Presents both versions simulta- 
Ask neously. Adopted by Peloubet’s Se- 
lect Notes for 1900; The Westmin- 
Your ster Teacher for 1900; The Baptist 
Minister ‘Teacher for ape: and other leading 

About Sunday-school papers. 
It A. J. Holman & Co., Philadelphia 

4 Booklet sent free on request. 








THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
*¢ In Excelsis for School and Chapel ”’ 


just published, is the largest and most complete 

ok for the purpose ever issued by The Century Co. 
It is designed to help young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A single sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, 
free, to any reader of THe SunDAY ScHoor TiMEs, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


Best Hymns No. 2 


Our New Illustrated Sunday-School Song 
Book. Never Anything Like it Before 
Portraits and sketches of eighteen great son 
writers, such men as Mason, McGranahan, Brad- 
bury, Kirkpatrick Doane, Lowry, Root, Palmer, 
Towner, Sweney, Fisher, Gabriel, O' Kane, Tenney, 
Hoffman, etc. These portraits and sketches are 
worth the price of the book. 172 Hymns, 3 styles 
of binding. Send 2sc. for sample copy. EVAN- 
GELICAL PUB. CO., 602 Lak Building, 

chicago. 


Send for our little book, 
Piano ata Satisfactory Price."’ 
some pianos sing out so clear and sweet while 
others soon sound so flat and thumpy. Write 
us a letter, mention The Sunday School Times, 
and we will send the little book free. 


wesgns ORGAN & PIANO CO. 


To Piano Buyers 


“A Satisfactory 
It explains why 


Washington St., Chicag> 





** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New mtury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekly, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 
in America. Dealers in every vequnaite i rthe Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 





wg LITTLE LICHT 
7 LITTLE TOTS. 


BRIGHT, CATCHY SONGS. 
Complete Book only 10 cents. Address, 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN, 


Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 


IN 





q!) 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, Boston 

175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series of 
lesson helps and Sunday-school papers. 
Samples and price-list free. Books and periodicals 
of all other houses furnished at minimum rates. 
Sunday-school library books from al! publishers a 
specialty. 

J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 


; 





A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
largest makers of . 
Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs 





Established 1880 


’ HAGERSTOWN, 
Manufacturer and builder of 


Pipe Organs,Reed Organs, 


for churches and Sunday-schools. 
cial manufacturer's 
ir prices are both right for you. 


the 


Pianos 


Write for our 


ices. Our instruments and 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Publishers of 
SELECT NOTES, 
PELOUBET’S QUARTERLIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICTURES, 
and all other Sunday-school requisites. 
Send for samples. 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 






VOCVVVVVSVSSSTSSSSS SETAE 


In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers, as well as the ad- 
vertiser,.by stating that you saw 
the advertisement tr The Sunday 
School Times. 


Ostermoor 


Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 


the famous Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic Felt. 


We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book *‘ Church Cushions." 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





VeVeesesessessest 








Ward & Drummond Co. 


Sunday-schools and religious 
workers of all denominations will 
invariably find at our store a full 
assortment of lesson-helps, picture 
papers, religious and secular 





books, fine stationery, and nearly 


everything else needed by any 
school, church, or individual. 


SECURE OUR PRICES 


before purchasing elsewhere, and 
write us freely regarding all religious 
| ¢ publications or goods. 


Ward & Drummond Company 
7 West 19th St., New York City 





‘CHURCH HYMN 
AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Examination almost invariably results in adoption. 
Sample copy, 20 cents. Price, $25 per 100. 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 H- 
lustrat . New Ceoncord- 
anem New ape. ' . 
The are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. Hethastrations are from recent photographs. 
i et produced. 


e latest sur- 





lance is the most complete 
are specially engraved from 
veys, Sao bave f prouah index. 
Senter School Times says: ** The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of high grade.’’ ‘' The work 
excelient.’’ All styles and prices. For sale by all 
ksellers, or send for catalog. THOMAS NE N 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


BEST PRIMARY PAPERS 


Any teacher sending us name and address, and 
number in class, will sent free, for one Sunday, 
enough copies of the Little Folks Paper ( frwted 
in stx colors) or Buadsot Promise ( printed in two 
colors) to give ome to each scholar. ‘The lessons 
and lesson stories are by ‘*‘ Paith Latimer,’’ and 
each lesson is beautifully illustrated im colers by 
our special artists. S.S. supply catlog also free. 


LEONARD PUB. COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 





The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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A Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings 
Prepared by C. E. Arnold, A.M. 

IS chart ingeniously combines an 


H 

z outline harmony of the Gospel story 
of Christ's journeyings with four clear 
maps of the journeys so arranged that 
the whole complicated sequence of 
journeys, places, and events can be seen 
at a glance, in an attractively compact 
and comprehensive form. 

The chart gives information that is 
obtainable otherwise only by laborious 
research and comparison. It is needed 
alike by expert Bible student and aver- 
age Bible reader. The price makes it 
easy to get. 

Printed on a single sheet of linen map 
paper folded within stiff cloth covers. 
Price, 20 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publishers. 

OHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia, June 9, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as | 
“ second-class matter.” | 

| 

| 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- | 
scribers. ‘l‘hese rates include postage : | 
75 t Five or more copies to separate | 

CES. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year, (‘The 
former rate was $1.00, ) . 
$1 00 Less than five copies, and more 
° than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sont at he 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1.00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. mice abit 
i ne free copy additional | 
F ree Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 








Additions may be made at any time | 
Additions toa dlub—cech additional subscrip- | 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as crigi- | 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of me yenety club rates in for ¢ at the time the addition 
is made. 
A Club at The papers for aclub of five or more | 
subscribers may be ordered sent | 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 | 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 

Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers eout rate do not bear the names of | 

are the subscribers in the clubs~ The 

Addressed package is addressed to one person 

only. 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. } 

A package-club subscriber can have a copy trans- | 
ferred to a separate address at any time, upon the 
additional payment of 15 cents. 





Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate | 
may be divided into smaller packages 
aPackage of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to dxamine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘lo ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 





‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 

be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a | 

package to one address, whichever may be preferred by | 
| 


the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stought- 4, 
a7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yeasly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


10o3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


National Educational Association | 
Charieston, S. C. 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Association, 
will be sold on July 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th, good 
to return until September rst, at rate of one first- | 
class fare plus two dollars membership ‘fee. | 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and re- | 
turning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facilities 


' 


for reaching Charleston and seeing en route the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries, as 
well as the principal commercial cities and re- 
sorts, of the South. | 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St. Phila- 
delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- 
tion desired. 








AND ON 
SUMMER | Lake Champlain 
$4.00 to $10.00 per week. 


KOMES 
IN tesrene fol for 
VERMONT | 5. W. Cumpunas, G. P. A., 














In ordering goods, or in making inguiey con- 
cernirg anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
an Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS 
® Pittsburgh. 
AHNESTOCE 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOELYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 

Chi 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER a 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS 4 BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
GALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 

Louisville. 





















The Good Shepherd 





SIH AT is the value of a 
that a paint will last if at the end 


guarantee 


of the time it must be burned or 
scraped off before you can repaint. 

The only paint that presents a perfect 
surface after long exposure, without special 
preparation, is Pure White Lead. Employ 


a practical painter to apply it and the re- 


sult will please you. 
For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also .pamphlet entitled “‘ Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 





educed from $1.00 each 
30 CENTS for one; for both, 50 CENTS 


Two steel-plate engravings of religious sentiment 


The Shepherd of Jerusalem 


Heavy paper, 2231 inches; 
engraving, 1221 inches, 


In the first, the tender light 
of the Saviour’s face shines forth 
with its message—‘‘I am the 
good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine, 
and I lay down my life for the 
sheep.’’ 

In the other, the solemn les- 
son of the dismantled cross on 
the summit of Calvary is read 
by a shepherd in wondering 
reverence, 


Reduced from $1.00 each 
To close out the limited supply : 
Postpaid, carefully packed, 30 
cents each; or 50 cents for both, 














THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
1321 Walnut Street. 








Fah book that 





touches us deeply also impels us to pass it on. Thus it 


is that Beckonings from Little Hands, by Patterson Du Bois, has 
won its way into thousands of homes as well as into the ranks of writers, 


teachers, and preachers, 


who recommend 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Prof. Richard Burton 
Hon. William T. Harris 


Prof. J. Mark Baldwin 
Prof. Charlies H. Thurber 
H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


Have you read it? Here are the names of a few 


it : 


‘a Susan E. Blow 

Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Margaret J. Preston 
Lucy Wheelock 

Bertha FP. Vella 

J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 





B. PF. Jacobs 
Amos R. Wells 
Margaret E. Sangster 


Nir. James L.. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, distinguished as author, lecturer, and 


Froebel wrote to orendh 


have for childhood.”” 


Patterson Du Bois of 
Jickens and 
and teach that wonderful thought of the reverence that adulthood should 


Publi¢ Opinion says, “If a great novelist had written these exquisite little sketches, we should 
pronounce them perfect in literary invention ; let us not then withhold our sympathy because they 


are true.” 


Primary, Education says, “‘ There is no other book in the language to place in the same cate- 
i 


gory with it. 


The Atlantic Monthly says, “These studies have a distinct value as interpretations of 
childhood in some of its more evasive expression.” 


182 pages (5% <7 inches). 


LIilustrated. Price, $1.25. For sale 


by booksellers, or mailed at this price by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- ; 
Elizabeth Harrison G / 
Marion Lawrance : ‘a 
Mary Louise Butler ss & 
| educationist, said in his lectures on Dickens, at Chautauqua, “ Your Mr. 
Philadelphia is the only American who has written a book along the same line that 
vw 
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(Continued from page 364) 
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By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


|* 1875 North Dakota was a vast, track- 
less prairie, with tall, waving grass ; 
the only signs of habitation were a few 
farms along the Red River, one short rail- 
| Way, a stage line, and the trails to Fort 
Totten, Buford, Seward, and Ransom, 
| With these exceptions, and a few hamlets 
| here and there, this vast territory of sev- 
enty-two thousand square miles was unin- 
_habited and in a wild state. To-day, the 
| ‘* Red River Valley ’’ is called the ‘* bread- 
_basket of the world.’’ Since 1892 at 
least $160,000,000 have come into the 
| state for the wheat crop alone, and the 
percentage of increase in population is 
now greater than in any other state in the 
Union. 
About 1880, the Rev. James Scott, or 
‘‘ Father Scott,’’ as he was called, a Pres- 
byterian minister, came from Ontario 
into Pembina County, and began the first 
Sunday-school work in the state (then ter- 
ritory). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


At the fifteenth annual convention of the 
Territorial Association of Dakota, in 1889, 
it was decided that, as the territory was 
then divided into two states, the Associa- 
tion ought also to be divided. The dele- 
gation present from North Dakota as- 
sembled, and elected officers for the first 
year’s work, And now the eleventh and 
‘“banner’* convention of the state, held 
at Grand Forks, May 24 and 25, brought 
together a hundred and seventy-five dele- 

| gates, representing eight denominations. 

Twenty-three counties out of thirty-nine 
have been organized, comprising the 
whole of the eastern part of the state ; 
nearly all are in good working condition, 
and much resemble organized counties in 
other states. Home Pepartment work 
and normal work are still young, and the 


. . . . 4 
convention made a good beginning in 


primary work by electing a state superin- 
tendent for this department. 


Fighting against Heavy.Odds 

The work of organization in the sparsely 
settled difficult. A field 
worker, for instance, drove twelve miles 
and walked eight, with the thermometer 
at a hundred and ten degrees, to organize 
a Sunday-school at Island Lake, Rolette 
County, in the northern part of the state, 
In eight years only an occasional sermon 
had been preached here, yet this county 
| now has seven schools. 

Little Sunday-schools are often orga- 
| nized in * sod”’ houses, with one room 
‘ten by twelve feet. In fact, Sunday- 

schools are organized in almost any avail, 
| able place,—in small towns, over black- 
| smith shops, and even over saloons. In 
some places children have been known to 
come seven or eight miles to attend Sug-. 
'day-school, when the thermometer was 
| forty-six degrees below zero. And yet 
there are twenty thousand children in the 


localities is 


ytate with absolutely no religious educa- 
tion. One earnest state field worker has 
| brought over two thousand children into 
| the Sunday-school in three years. 

| Effective though limited work has been 
done in some of the western counties 
‘which are sparsely settled and haye no 


railroads, and where the distances are 
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great. One section in the southwestern 
part of the state, called the ‘‘ bad lands,” 
has a peculiar earth formation, and is 
used for grazing purposes only. A few 
lonely ranches, each with perhaps a single 
occupant, have a place here. 


A Tenderfoot Surprises the Cowboys 


When a man who is at present state 
field worker was sent West five years ago, 
he went especially for work among the 
cowboys in these western parts of the 
state. He was one day urgently called to 
a little place just over the line into Mon- 
tana, where for eleven years they had had 
but one sermon. Montara had no one 
to send, and he willingly responded. 
Warning had reached him, before he 
alighted at the little station, to look out 
for his treatment by the cowboys, as they 
would recognize in him a ‘‘ tenderfoot."’ 
But, when the train stopped, he saw no 
cause for alarm, and passed along. 

Suddenly he was surrounded, and pis- 
tols were shot off all about his head. 
He was rather stunned, but his presence 
of mind and tact came quickly. ‘‘ Thank 
you !’’ he said, bowing. ‘‘ This is, in- 
deed, a warm reception. J am going to 
shoot to-night, and I invite you all to be 
present.’” ~To his surprise, they made 
way for him to pass on, and that night 
about twenty-five of them came to hear 
him speak. When he had finished, one 
said, ‘‘Say, Mister, ain't you forgot some- 
thin’ ?’’ A hat was passed around, and 
afterwards a man remarked, ‘ That's a 
fine collection!’ The speaker looked, 
and saw a lot of dimes and nickels, also 
something else, —a lot of flat, round, thin 
pieces of different colors. Asking what 
that meant, the man explained that they 
were ‘‘chips,’’ and stood for five, ten, 
fifteen, and twenty-five dollars, according 
to color, and could be redeemed at the 
saloon! The keeper of the saloon acted 
as the cowboys’ banker, giving them chips 
in exchange for their money. The man 
took them, and, offering to get the money, 
returned with fifty or sixty dollars. Be- 
fore leaving, the worker organized a Sun- 
day-school of some forty members, and a 
church of twelve members, and last 
month word reached him that these peo- 
ple were building a_ thousand - dollar 


THE SUNDAY 


American lady, one of their teachers, to | 
the conven‘ion to represent them. 

There are now nearly one hundred 
church-members and over two hundred 
Sunday-school scholars at the different | 
Stations here, and the Arickarees, or 
‘*Rees,’’ are building themselves a} 
chapel], the first one partly the work of 
their own hands. An Indian woman who 
works industriously at the washtub gave | 
the lot. The ‘‘ Rees’’ have raised more | 
than three hundred dollars themselves, | 
and went sixty miles to bring the stone 
for a foundation. Contributions have | 
brought the sum to nine hundred dollars, | 
and the chapel will be large enough to | 
hold the people for church services. 

The Sioux Indians, in another reserva- | 
tion, have the Bible translation in the |} 
Sioux language, and any white man is | 
welcome to their services, and always | 
graciously invited to speak and pray, an | 
interpreter making his words clear. There 
are comparatively few Indians who are as 
they were in the early days. 

The following officers were elected at 
the convention, and an invitation was ac- 
cepted for the next convention to meet at 
Casselton. President, J. M. Wylie, Dray- 
ton; five vice-presidents; secretary, 
George F. Rich, Grand Forks ; treasurer, | 
R. B. Griffith, Grand Forks ; secretary of 
primary department, Mrs. S. P. Johnson, 
Grand Forks ; chairman of finance com- 
mittee, W. J. Lane, Fargo; and eight 
members of the executive committee. 

Last year's pledges amounted to 
$642.04. Fifty dollars remained in the 
treasury after paying all expenses and 
contributing fifty dollars to International 
work. Eleven hundred dollars was 
pledged at the convention, and the out- 
look for the coming year is brighter than 
ever before. 


| 27, 1899, containing a very helpful article 


| cessful. 


SCHOOL TIMES 


Is Prize-Giving Advisable ? 


Do you favor the awarding of prizes, what 
class of prizes, and do you have thy ? 


The Times does not handle general 
Sunday-school supplies of this sort. As 
to the general subject of awards, the 
inquirer may be interested in looking up 
an article in the Times by Dr. Emerson E. 
White, entitled Shall We Give Rewards ? 
(Oct. 21, 1899.) 

bf 


When the Scholars do not Study at Home 


Have you in pamphlet form or otherwise a dis- 
cussion on the subject: ‘* How to Secure Study 
of the Sunday-school Lesson ?"’ 


A copy of the Times (5 cents) of May 


by James Woods, on ‘*When_ the 
Scholars Do Not Study at Home,"’ ought 
to meet this inquirer’s need. The 


Sunday School Times Bible Reading 
Circle is .a method of securing home study 
of the lesson which is proving very suc- 





Bringing Adults to Sunday-school 


How can adult members of the congregation 
be brought to the Sunday-school ? ‘ heulé 
like to get any help in that direction that can be 
obtained. If there is any literature on the sub- 
ject, kindly let me know. 


One of the most effective ways would 
be to start a live, active Senior Bible 
Class in your school, or to put new life 
into the one which may already exist there. 
As to how to do this, one can get invalu- 
able suggestions from a leaflet written by 
Professor F. K. Sanders of Yale Univer- 
sity, which the Times will send free upon 
request. 

bf 


Good Books on Bible Geography 


What is the best short up-to-date manual on 
historical geography of the Bible? 


Of the less expensive works, Townsend 
MacCoun's ‘‘Holy Land in Geography 
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Questions for answer in this column should 











church. 
The Cowboys Lend a Hand 


The cowboys from this section, thirty 
or forty, come down to Dickinson, North 


Dakota, where the worker lived, for the | 


coldest winter months. One day one of 
them approached the missionary worker, 
and said, ‘‘ We'd like to dg something 
for the little church. How would a cow- 
boys’ supper suit you?’’ He was told 
that would be all right. The boys got 
together and built fires in the rear of the 
church, brought down their beeves and 
Boston beans, and dug holes in the 
ground and baked their biscuits, and got 
up everything in true ranch fashion, then 


waited on the tables the best they could. | 


About seventy-five dollars was realized 
from this affair. 
boys, ‘‘Jess,"’ was originally in touch 
with Sunday-school work. His heart was 
willing, and although he had never made 
am open profession, his mind was turned 
towards Jesus Christ. 


A Delegate from the Indians 


The work among the Indians of North 
Dakota is progressing, and the results of 
the Christianizing influence are marked. 


Four reservations are ‘set apart for them | 


by the government, and those living at 
Fort Berthold, McLean County. sent an 


be addressed to ‘‘ Question Box of The Sunday 
| School Times, 1o3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
| Pa.” Ifan answer by mail is desired, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 


tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 


free, upon receipt of prices named. 


| past issues of The Sunday School Times. Such 
| issues will, as a rule, be supplied, at five cents 
each, as long as they last. 


% 
| How to Run a Boys’ Club 
day-school (Baptist), and want to learn how best 


to interest them. Perhaps you could advise me 
in the columns of your paper. 


Work of this sort with boys was de- 
scribed in the Times of January 7, 1899, 
under the title, A Sunday-school Boys’ 
Club, by H. Howard Pepper. 


} 


% 


The leader of these | 


Helps in Selecting a S. S. Library 

We are about to make some additions to our 
Sunday-school library, and have been informed 
that you could furnish us with some valuable in- 
formation and lists in regard to this matter. 


In the following issues, the Times has 


printed lists of carefully selected books 
suitable for the Sunday-school Library : 
October 14, 21, 18, 1893; 
January 20, April 14, June 23, 1894; 
August 31, 1895; July 31, August 21, 
September 4, 1897 ; November 19, 1898 ; 
| June 3, 1899; January 27, February 3, 
| goo. 


November 


I have charge of a Boys’ Club from our Sun- | 


and History’’ ($2), isexcellent ; the maps 





leave little to be desired. R. L. Stewart's 
‘«Land of Israel’’ ($1.50) is also useful 
and recent. 
to 


For any one who can afford 
spend four dollars and fifty cents, 
George Adam Smith's ‘* Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land”’ is unexcelled, 
and is worth the price named. A little 
twenty-cent paper-covered Bible Class 
Primer just out is S R. Macphail’s 
‘‘ Historical Geography of the Holy 
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READY MIXED PAINT BARGAINS 


For 85 cents per gallon you can now buy the highest 
grade ready mixed house paint made, and at 45 cents 
per gallon the highest grade ready mixed barn, roof, 
and fence paint. Cut this notice out, and send to us, 
and we will send you by mail, postpaid, our free color 
card, showing over forty different colors of house 
paint, and all the different colors of barn, roof, fence, 
floor, and buggy paint ; also lowest Chicago wholesale 
prices on all kinds of oils, leads, varnishes, brushes, 
etc., special information on what to order, how much 
paint you will require, and our liberal terms of ship- 
ment offer. Address, Sears, Rogsycx, & Co. (Paint 
Department), Chicago, Ill. 

















% Interest Always Paid 
on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the 
record of our 2teyears of careful placing, and 
industrial investments, and the shrinkage of 

boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. ere 

has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
mortgages in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 

Oklahoma. Write to 

THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 

6%% five-year loans. Progressive community, 

choice hard wheat belt, abutting Red River Vere. 

References furnished. Bb. Ericxson, Langdon, N. D. 
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this record covers the years of gross watering 0 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
on North Dakota reai estate, first mestange 
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Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















BE and FANCY 


WHIT ; 
RUBBER COLLARS, CUFFS, 


and TIES. Always leundryed; 
Never wilt; can't be told from linen. Mail- 
Wed anywhere. Fully patented and cuaran- 
Up teed; Agents wanted; exclusive territory; 














Hberal commi: Send 4 cts. in stamps 
for Bampics, Catalog 160 styles, and terms. 
M. & M. MFG. CO., Dept. 24 Springfield, Mass, 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 








Boys and Girls can 
Watch, also a Chain b 
is doz. Pac! es of Bluine at 10 cents eac! 

nd your l address by return mail an 
we will forward the Biuine, post-pa' ’ 


. a 
large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE CO. for 8. Concord Junction. Mars. 


a Nickel-Piated 
Charm for se.ling 














Land,’’ which will be found useful for 
reference purposes. Any of these books 
;may be obtained, at the prices named, 
| from The Sunday School Times. 


| Muscular Pastor 


The dates occurring in this column refer to | 


Muscles Built Up on Postum Food Coffee 


fee, as it made me very nervous and gave me a | 


| headache. No one loved coffee more than I, 
and it was a severe trial to abandon its use. 
| Nearly three years ago I saw Postum Cereal 
Coffee advertised, and concluded to try it. 

**IT have been so well pleased with it and its 


healthful effects that I have used it ever since. | 


I carry packages with me when I visit other 
places. 

** When I began to drink Postum, my muscles 
were flabby, as my habits are sedentary, but 


for the past two years my muscles have been 
hatd, and I never felt stronger in my life than 
I do now at sixty years of age, and I attribute 
| my strength of muscle to constant use of Postum. 
I drink it three times a day. 


I feel so enthusi- 


astic about Postum that I cannot recommend it | 


too highly wherever I go. 
success, yours trulv."’ 


Rev. A. P. Moore, 474 Rhode Island Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The reason Postum builds up the human body | 
to a prime condition of health, is that, when cof- 


fee is left off, the drug effects of the poison dis- 

appear, and the elements in Postum unite with 

albumen of the food to make gray matter and 

refill the delicate nerve cénters all over the body 

and in the brain. This sets up a perfect condi- 

tion of nerve health, and the result is that the 
! entire body feels the effect of it. 


| ‘* For years I have not been able to drink cof- | 


Wishing you great | 













UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
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Foundry Co., 


| Guide-Boards for 


Teachers By W. H. Hall 


Iliustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall 
M® 

work and privileges of the Sun- 

day-school teacher is quite as 
novel as it is delightful and informing 
The author's rich and varied experience 
as teacher, superintendent, and field 
worker give authority to his utterances. 
He points out with exceptional clear- 
ness ways of overcoming the most com- 
mon hindrances to success in the teach- 
er’'s work, and Miss Bonsall's clever 
pen drawings of highway and byway 
guide-boards impressively symbolize 
the central truths of the book. Asa 
whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
school teachers may improve the 
blessed opportunities that are set be- 
| fore them. 








HALL’'S presentation of the 





Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt 


of price, the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 

cerning anything advertised im this paper, you 

| will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver~ 

| tiser. by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| in Tie Sunday School Times. 
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‘**THE WORTH O’ A THING 


is best learned by the want o’ it."’ Although cheap in 


point of price, 
SAPOLIO 


is beyond value. Those who fry it know. 

Don't you want a friend who would take half your | 
hard work off your shoulders and do it without a mur- | 
mur? What would you give to find 4n assistant in | 
your housework that would keep your floors and walls 
clean, and your kitchen bright, and yet never grow 
ugly over the matter of hard work. Sapolio is just 
such a friend, and can be bought at all grocers. No. 30. 





B&B. 


When it pays people 

in Hawaii, West Indies, Alaska, and other 
far-away places, to send here for dry goods, it 
shows that distance cuts no figure with the 
great goods-and-price advantage to be gained. 

Shows something more—that the recognized 
approval of this establishment is widespread 
—and increasing. 

Not only mail orders for silks, dress goods, 
and wash goods, but all the various lines of 
summer fashions. 

We’re determined to serve you best—with 


best styles—best for the money—best for the |, 


money anywhere. 

New wash skirts, 75c. to $10.00. 

Girls’ new wash skirts, 75c. to $4.50. 

Colored shirt waists, 50c. to $4.50. 

White shirt waists, 75c. to $10.00. 

Golf or outing skirts — double-faced 
materials — handsomely tailored—$§.00 to 
$15.00. | 

Finest assortment of parasols, $1.00 | 
to $20.00, of the season. 

Pictures and prices of these lines in our new 
catalog—together with goods-and-price news 
of what 60 other departments are doing to 
make it pay you to send here. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








BINDER TWINE AT LOW PRICES 

If you want a special inside price on binder-twine, 
either Sisal, Standard, or Manila, cut this notice out, 
and mail to Sears, Rorsuck, & Co. (Binder Twine | 
Department), Chicago, stating about how much twine | 
you will require, and how soon you will want it, and | 
they will save you money by quoting you a price that | 
will either secure your order or compel the party who 
supplies you to sell to you at a lower price than he 
otherwise would. 





Hot Morning Breakfast 
Comfort Depends on Food 


It is not so easy to arrange a tempting break- 
fast for a hot morning, but every one appreciates 
such a breakfast, and enjoys the relief from the 
heated blood caused by a meat and coffee break- 
fast. 

In fact, by skilful selection of food, even the 
hottest day can be made quite comfortable. 

Start with fruit of some kind, then a dish of | 
Grape-Nuts food with cold gream, one or two | 
soft-boiled eggs, a slice of bread and butter, and | 
acup of cocoa or Postum Food Cofiee. On that | 
sort of meal one will be fully nourished until the | 
midday. 

Grape-Nuts food is concentrated and power- | 
ful, imparting to the user a sense of reserve force 
and strength. The strong man thinks the weather 
moderate and comfortable when the nervous, | 
weak man thinks it unbearably hot. 





Grape-N uts 
food is perfectly cooked at the factory, and ready 


for instant use, cool and delicious, requiring no | 
hot stove and cross cook on a hot morning, | 


“Health is a matter of wise selection of food 
and a contented mind." < 
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The Winning Girl 


at golf or any other feminine sport is the girl who is 
dressed for comfort and freedom. er body is free 
from rigid restriction, her move- 
ments are easy and graceful. 
Her muscles are under perfect 
control. She wears a FERRIS 
WaIst. Thousands of women are 
to-day wearing the 


FERRIS sence 
WAISTS. 


They find in them the union of 
comfort and beauty. The ideal 
house or the street. There are 
® WaAIstTs to fit different forms. 
B you get the waist made to fit you. 
% get the Ferris Book of Living Models, 
elp you to make a right selection. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading 
retailers, Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to is 
e by 





arment for the 
ifferent FERRIS 
Tt is essential that 
You should 
It will 
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\ 
Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to 50c, . Mad \ 
THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. © 
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Reliable Service! 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 














A pencil can bea 
The breaking of the lead when you are in a hurry, 
or at any time, is an exasperating experience. 


at annoyance, or a comfort. 








To have your pencil sharpened to a fine point and 
wear off in use, Seasonal of breaking, is what a pencil 





JUDGE OUR BOOKSTORE FOR 


SUMMER READING 


BY THESE PRICES FOR 


Five Good Books of Fiction ! 


Publishers’ Price, $1.00 Each. 
THE HONORABLE PETER STIRLING, by Paul L. Ford. 


THE SOWERS, by Henry Seton Merriman. Cents 
CALEB WEST, by Hopkinson Smith. Each 
THE GADFLY, by E. L. Voynich. 
THE PRIDE OF JENNICO, by Egerton Castle. Postage, 10 cts. extra 


&@ Send for our 75 page book catalogue, mailed free upon ‘ 
application, and save money on every book you buy. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 





should do. - 


DIXO 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
are made of the finest even-grade cedar, with smooth, 
durable leads. ‘heir grades never vary, and you 
will get the maximum use out of every one. Ask 
for them at your dealer's; if not obtainable, send 
- cents for samples worth double. 


le. 
joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 














PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. Eighteen States repre- 
sented last year. Ideal combination of school and home 


life, AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal, 


Mercersburg Academy Yiercersburg, Pa. 


Aims to teach boys 
t | thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 























Have it Sent 
to Your Own 
Address 


package 


in your own 


Are you still receiv- 


ing your copy of The 


Sunday School Times in a 


with others ? 


Why not 


home directly? You can 


have your copy changed from a package 


club to go to your own address until the end of 


— 


your present subscription for only fifteen cents. 
Hand fifteen cents to the ciub organizer, with your 


name and address, and the money will be forwarded to us, 


with all needed information. 
You will save the club organizer the trouble 
your paper. 


of seeing that you get 


You will get the paper at home,—get it on time every 


week, whether you are absent from Sunday-school or not,—get 


it in a way that has been adopted this year by many thou- 


sands who gave up the old way because the new 
much better. 

And the difference in cost is only fifteen cents. 
See your club organizer at once, hand him 
fifteen cents, and he will order the 

paper sent by mail straight to 
your own address. 

Joun D. Watties & Co., 


Publishers. 











“AMERICAN RAILROADS” 








is so 


coe, 
Let 


Uncle Sam 
Do the Work 





FRIENDS SCHOOL | 


+ | Teachers Wanted Amgici iacherg, Barenue!s 


of 














"Mailed anywhere for a one-cent stamp. Address 
Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


